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SHEEP DISEASES 


is a subject about which every Vet- 
erinarian should inform himself. 
Dr. E. T. Baker, a practitioner of 
Moscow, Idaho, doing a large sheep 
practice, has written a concise, 
practical, authoritative work on 


this subject. We recommend it. 
See description on page 45. 
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A New Era in Antiseptic 


The Dakin products are a direct result of the great war, which made 
necessary to devise new and better antiseptic methods. 

The progress made by Dr. H. D. Dakin and Dr. E. K. Dunham, ho 
of The Herter Laboratory, New York, in developing new and power) 
antispetic combinations, is well known. These antiseptics are being us¢ 
with marked success, both in war surgery and veterinary practice. 

Every physician and surgeon should become better acquainted wi 
the Dakin products. Among these are: 

DICHLORAMINE-T (Toluene-p-sulphondichloramine), Dakin’s oil solu 


antiseptic. This is a practically stable, non-irritating, double chloramine cog 
pound which can be used in strengths varying from 5 to 20 percent—fro 
twenty to forty times the mass of germicide ever present in the usable co 
centrations of the hypochlorites. Dichloramine-T does away with expensi 
and frequent dressings and makes unnecessary the use of the continuous irrig 
tion apparatus. In oil solution Dichloramine-T is slowly liberated over a peri 
of from 18 to 24 hours. 

DICHLORAMINE-T is used in general surgery and as a nasal and thro 
spray to destroy the microorganisms of meningitis and other diseases. Dich 
ramine-T is many times more powerful than phenol or bichloride of mercu 
and, still, is practically non-toxic and does not coagulate the albumen of ff 
tissues. 

DICHLORAMINE-T is supplied in 1-0z., 8-oz. and 1-lb. package 
Chlorinated Eucalyptol and Chlorinated Paraffin Oil (used as solvent and diluen 
are supplied in 4-oz., 16-oz. and half-gallon bottles. We are also prepared to sy 
ply Dakin’s new single solvent, know as Chlorcosane, an odorless, tasteless chi 
rinated and liquified paraffin. Supplies may be obtained through your druggi 
or direct from our home office or branches. 
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Contagious Abortion Disease in Cattle* 
By WARD GILTNER and GEO. M. POTTER 


HE committee decided that we 
: could hope to do no more than 
establish the ground work for fu- 

ture action and consequently if, through 
our efforts, the foundation can be laid on 
which future committees may build, we 
believe that our efforts will not have been 
in vain. It was decided that the first 
step should be to ascertain where and to 
what extent the disease exists, what ef- 
forts were being made to control it and 
the views of those having a right to an 
opinion as to the methods of dissemina- 
tion and the most practical measures for 
combating abortion disease. A question- 
naire was, therefore, addressed to investi- 
gators, state veterinarians, directors of 
experiment stations and practitioners. 
Replies were received from approxi- 
mately 30 states and 60. individuals. 
Many competent men did not reply and 
your committee, therefore, was denied 
the benefit of their experience. The 
work of examining so many papers, 
classifying the information, harmoniz- 
ing the ideas and restating them in a re- 
port was not a simple matter. Natur- 
ally the statements which we make will 
not meet with the approval of all, but 
they represent the best judgement of the 
committee. In preparing the question- 
naire many questions were asked which 
seem simple ;.but negative as well as pos- 
‘This report was prepared’ by a committee of 
the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association 


and presented at the 2!st annual meeting of that 
association in Chicago, December, 1917. 


itive evidence was desired. In judging 
of the relative importance of the answer 
more weight was given in the technical 
matters to the replies of men who have 
had wide experience and ample oppor- 
tunity for investigation, and due weight 
was given to the replies of practitioners 
and professors of animal husbandry con- 
cerning the prevalence of the disease, 
and the interest being taken in its sup- 
pression, while the replies of men in the 
western states were given preference in 
questions involving range abortion. 

A. History and Distribution. When did 
abortion disease first appear in your sec- 
tion? How widespread is the disease in 
your state? (a) In dairy cattle; (b) in heef 
cattle. 

Infectious abortion was. observed in 
this country in Michigan as early as 
1857, and in epizootic form in central 
New York in 1867, in Pennsylvania in 
1891 and in Ohio in 1895. It occurred 
in the middle West as long ago as 1897, 
in the Southwest as far back as 1910, in 
the far West as early as 1896 but has 
appeared mostly since 1902 and in the 
South since 1903. 

The disease is widespread in dairy 
cattle in the East, especially in large 
herds; there are few beef cattle in the. 
East, It appears to be on the increase. 
It is very common in the middle West 
and Southwest, from 20 to 50 per. cent. 
being reported infected among dairy 
cattle and a smaller percentage among 
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beef cattle. The far West reports the 
disease common in dairy cattle and in- 
creasing in beef cattle. The South re- 
ports the disease in importations and es- 
pecially in dairy herds near cities but not 
common in range cattle. 

B. Cause. What do you believe to be 
the causes of abortion in cattle? (a) Speci- 
fic; (b) Accidental. What do you consider 
predisposing factors? What is the relative 
susceptibility of types or breeds of cattle? 

Of the replies to the questionnaire as 
to the cause of bovine abortion 29 in- 
criminate the Bang bacillus, 24 merely 
affirm infection, 28 state belief in acci- 
dental causation, though only as a minor 
factor, and eight condemn feeds and 
feeding. 

Many believe there are no particular 
predisposing factors, others confess ig- 
norance of such possible factors. Some 
believe constant exposure to the Bang 
bacillus to be the only factor, others be- 
lieve a particularly virulent strain of the 
germ necessary for infection. Some 
would incriminate other germs, pus pro- 
ducers. Unclean genital organs are sug- 
gested as a cause. 

Pregnancy is pointed out as an es- 
sential factor, as well as natural sus- 
ceptibility and faulty sex development. 
Under diet we have such suggestions as 
unbalanced, monotonous diet, starvation, 
roughing it on pasture or in barn when 
dry, high protein diet, purgatives, con- 
stipation or laxative diet, or malnutrition 
from any cause. Then there are sug- 
gested such causes as modern methods of 
intensive dairying, confinement in dairy 
stable, heavy milking, crowding or close 
confinement, or any factor. that lowers 
vitality, as toxins of other infections, any 
enfeebling influence, exposure, bad san- 
itation, lack of exercise or injuries, 
shipping, fright, genital neoplasms, fil- 
thy genitals. There is of course some 
confusion in differentiating predispos- 
ing factors and factors responsible for 
spreading the infection. 

It is almost the consensus of opinion 
that there is no special breed suscepti- 
bility, thirty replies being to the effect 
that all breeds had been observed equally 
susceptible or that no particular breed 
had shown special susceptibility. Quite 
a number believe that dairy breeds are 











most susceptible. Isolated opinion or ob- 
servation is to the effect that Jerseys, 
Guernseys or Holsteins are most af- 
fected and Ayrshires least, or that pure- 
bred cattle are most susceptible and 
range cattle least, or that the disease is 
wide spread in range cattle or that spec- 
ialized functioning increases susceptibil- 
ity or that heifers are most susceptible. 

C. Dissemination. How do you believe 
abortion to be spread? 1. Agents, (a) 
Bull; (b) Cow; (c) Calf; (d) Stable; (e) 
Pasture. 2. Avenues: (a) Ingestion; (b) 
Copulation; (c) Udder. 3. Time: (a) Fetus; 
(b) Calf; (c) Adult. 4. Methods: (a) Sale 
and purchase of affected animals. 

1. It is accepted by all that the cow 
is the chief agent in the spread of the 
abortion germ. Every reply, 62 in num- 
ber, incriminated the cow. Over half 
the replies, 37, are to the effect that the 
bull is a factor of importance, while 
many consider the bull a negligible or un- 
important factor. 

About one-third of the replies are to 
the effect that the calf is involved in the 
spread of the disease. Many confess 
ignorance of the part played by the calf 
or question its importance. Nearly ev- 
eryone believes the stable to be a fac- 
tor in spreading the disease but its im- 
portance depends upon the care that is 
taken of the affected cow. There is far 
less reason to believe that the pasture is 
involved in the spread of the disease. 

2. The avenue of infection is proba- 
bly by the mouth, by copulation or by the 
udder, although the germs may enter the 
genitals via the vulva otherwise than by 
copulation. The replies would indicate 
that copulation is the most important 
route, although there is the exceptional 
opinion that copulation is not a factor 
at all or not one of importance. A larsse 
majority are inclined to the view tht 
ingestion is an important source, a con- 
siderable number being very emphatic on 
this point, while a few deny the possi- 
bility or probability of this source. About 
the same may be said for the udder as 
for ingestion. 

3. The time that infection takes place 
may be considered under the three 
periods in the stage of the animal, viz., 
the fetus, the calf and the adult. There 
is practically unanimity of opinion that 
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the adult is the age of infection. Over 
two-thirds of the answers indicate a be- 
lief that the fetus becomes infected and 
a lesser number believe the calf is the 
age of infection, but these replies do 
not indicate whether infection of the 
fetus or calf is prolonged to the time of 
conception with the result that abortion 
is produced. 

. 4. It is believed that the chief method 
of spread of the disease is the sale and 
purchase of infected animals. 

Attention is also called to the danger 
of taking cows for breeding to outside 
bulls or bringing such bulls into the herd 
for occasional service; also to the possi- 
bility of adding fuel to the fire by bring- 


ing in susceptible cattle or stirring up the 


fire by introducing a more virulent form 
of the disease. The possibility of intro- 
ducing the disease by means of milk and 
its products is not to be overlooked. 

D. Persistence. How long does organ- 
ism of abortion persist in: 1. Adult: (a) 
Uterus; (b) Udder; (c) Male Genitals; (d) 
Elsewhere. 2. Calf: (a) Digestive Tube; 
(b) Elsewhere. 3. Stable, pasture, dairy 
products, etc. 

The persistency of the infection in the 
various organs of the body of the adult 
is a question that about two-thirds of 
those questioned did not undertake to 
answer. Twice as many believe the in- 
fection in the uterus to be of short dur- 
ation as the contrary. Nearly every an- 
swer was to the effect that the organism 
persisted in the udder for years or in- 
definitely. With one or two exceptions 
the opinion prevails that the infection of 
the male genitals is temporary. Opin- 
ions and evidence relating to the persist- 
ence of the organism elsewhere within or 
outside the body do not seem to be num- 
erous or weighty. 

The few who were bold enough to 
venture an answer believed that the abor- 
tion germ persisted in the digestive tube 
or elsewhere in the calf only a short time 
after birth and that it might be revived 
temporarily by the ingestion of infected 
milk. 

No one seems inclined to a positive 
view regarding the persistence of the or- 
ganism in stables, pasture and dairy 
products. Only a few answers were 
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given and these were of a general na- 
ture. 

E. What orgatis do you consider are in- 
volved and how? *(a) Ovaries; (b) Uterus; 
(c) Vagina; (d) Udder; (e) Others. 

No one disputes the fact that the uter- - 
us is the constant and most important 
seat Of infection, although some con- 
sider the grosser manifestations of me- 
tritis due to secondary infection. 

The vagina is looked upon as being 
involved superficially or only incident- 
ally and passively, except that the so- 
called and unexplained granular vaginitis 
is frequently associated with abortion 
disease. Involvement of the ovaries is 
almost universally admitted but not ex- 
plained by any one; a few reporting in- 
ability to demonstrate the presence of the 
Bang bacillus in infected ovaries. As a 
rule the udder is looked upon as usually 
harboring the germ as a harmless para- , 
site (probably incorrectly reported as 
saprophytic) but serving as a potentially 
dangerous carrier or perhaps as superfi- 


cially inflamed ; one report expressed the 


opinion that acute mammitis might be 
produced. Concerning the involvement 
of other organs we have isolated sugges- 
tions covering, vulva, male genitals, 
lymph nodes adjacent to udder, diges- 
tive tube, liver, fallopian tubes and most 
striking of all the opinion that abortion 
disease is a blood infection with other 
organs only secondarily involved. 

F. Give your opinion of ard summary 
of experience with following methods and 
diagnosis: Serologic: (a) Agglutination; 
(b) Complement Fixation; (c) Others. Al- 
lergic: (a) Abortion—temperature; (b) In- 
tradermal. Physical: (a) Individual Ani- 
mals; (b) Herd; (c) History. 

The diagnosis of infectious abortion 
by serum tests is a matter of dispute. 
The disputed point, however, is in con- 
nection with what the reaction means, 
i. €., with the interpretation of the re- 
sults. Asgyming that a reaction means 
invoivement, present or past, of the 
Bang bacjllus, it is the opinion of many 
that the agglutination test is accurate in 
80 per cent or more of cases. It is the 
general opinion that the two common 
serum tests, agglutination and comple- 
ment fixation, are about equally reliable, 
a few believing one or the other the 
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more reliable. Almost every statement 
in favor of one is counteracted by a sim- 
ilar statement in favor of the other ex- 
cept that the complement-fixation test is 
looked upon by many as requiring too 
careful technic for universal use. 

Some consider these tests not practi- 
cal, applicable only in locating the dis- 
ease in the herd, inconclusive and not ab- 
solutely reliable. Other serologic tests 
axe not mentioned but the isolation of 
Bang’s bacillus from milk, discharges or 
fetus culturally or by guinea-pig inocu- 
lation is suggested. 

The allergic tests are not considered 
reliable. 

The importance of physical diagnosis 
is not equally emphasized. So far as 
the individual cow is concerned opinions 
range from the acceptance of its com- 
plete reliability to complete unreliability. 
Sometimes it appears possible, sometimes 
not. The appearance of the primary 
and secondary genitals before the act 
may or may not assist.. The appearance 
of the membranes, discharges, and fetus 
after the act may or may not decide the 
matter. Generally the observance or 
proof of the act itself is considered es- 
sential and not always possible. Other 
causes than infection should be given 
due consideration. An examination of 
the herd is considered more important. 
The absence of many calves, granular 
vaginitis, abnormalities in heat period, 
signs of vaginal discharges are to be ob- 
served. The history of the cow or of the 
herd more particularly is a reliable means 
of diagnosis only if the history itself is 
reliable. 

G. Attendant conditions: What is the 
relation between abortion and the follow- 
ing conditions? (a) Sterility: (b) Retained 
afterbirth: (c) white scours; (d) calf pneu- 
monia; (e) udder trouble; (f) granular 
vaginitis. 

It is generally admitted that. abortion 


disease of cattle is quite unfortunately . 


named, the act of abortion constituting 
only one of the manifestations of the dis- 
ease and is itself not a constant manif- 
estation. Nearly sixty replies were re- 
ceived and without exception they asso- 
ciate sterility with infectious abortion, 
either as a sequel or complication of the 
infection not necessarily caused by the 














same germ and either quite constantly 
or, in fewer instances, rarely associated 
with the disease. 

It is pointed out by a few only that 
sterility or failure to breed is not neces- 
sarily dependent on or associated with 
infectious abortion. The same state- 
ments apply only in a very slightly less 
degree to retained afterbirth. There is 
very little tendency noted among the re- 
plies to associate infectious abortion with 
white scours, calf pneumonia or udder 
trouble except incidentally or as a pre- 
disposing factor, and these conditions do 
not by any means appear to be constant- 
ly observed by those having experience 
with abortion itself. Attention is fre- 
quently called to the fact that Bang’s 
bacillus is rather constantly found in 
udders in aborting herds but not in the 
role of a pathogen. About an equal 
number believe that abortion and granu- 
lar vaginitis are not related or are re- 
lated or that their relationship is inci- 
dental only. 


H. Immunity: Is there a natural im- 
munity? Is there an acquired immunity? 
(a) From naturally acquired disease; (b) 
Artifically produced. What is the duration 
of immunity? Give your ideas concerning 
the following methods of prevention, treat- 
ment and control: Prevention and treat- 
ment. 


About one-third failed to venture an 
answer to the question concerning nat- 
ural immunity. Most of those answering 
believe that there is a natural immunity 
in some individuals, relative in degree, 
of course, as is all immunity. There 
is a tendency to fail to differentiate be- 
tween natural and acquired immunity. 
The latter may be acquired naturally or 
artificially. Out of 50 replies all but 
two admit that there is at least a slight 
evidence of immunity acquired naturally. 
A lesser number, 37, undertake to pass 
judgement on artificial immunity, of 
these only 14 accept the proposition out- 
right, the remainder denying it or ques- 
tioning its possibility or practicality, a 
few stating that it is hopeful but as yet 
in the experimental stage. Only 27 at- 
tempted to indicate the duration of im- 
munity. Of. these, 14 state that it is 
permanent or for life, three say for 
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years, seven say variable, long or transi- 
tory, and three short. 

1. Sanitation as applied to buildings, etc. 

2. Douching of animals. 

Out of 55 opinions expressed as 
to the value of sanitation as applied to 
buildings we report the following shades 
of opimon in order of emphasis placed 
thereon: acquiescent, important, neces- 
sary, essent.al, good, useful, of little val- 
ue, very helpful, advisable, beneficial, de- 
sirable, very effective, undetermined, may 
help, constant, first. About 60 per cent 
of the correspondents express emphatic 
belief in douching of animals, i. e., those 
that abort, and if properly done; a few 
are lukewarm on the matter; a number 
condemn it; one says it will have no ef- 
fect on Bang’s disease itself. 

8. Herd management: (a) Feeds and 
feeding; (b) Isolation of parturient animals; 
(c) Isolation of aborting animals; (d) Rear- 
ing of calves. 

Replies were received from nearly all 
the questionnaires on herd management. 
The importance of feeds and feeding is 
not emphasized except that feeds should 
be uncontaminated. A few call atten- 
tion to the desirabilitv of restricting pro- 
tein diet, advisability of good feeding o1 
careful feeding. A large majority think 
that isolation of parturient animals is im 
portant or desirable. A few think it un- 
important, of questionable value or im- 
practical. With very few exceptions 
isolation of aborting animals is recom- 
mended at least on sanitary grounds. A 
few think the matter of no importance. 
In the handling of calves nearly one- 
third advise pasteurized, boiled or clean 
times no, don’t believe in their use or not 
advisable,” while five hesitated to make 
any recommendation. A larger number 
probably ‘had had experience with killed 
cultures. Eight referred to them as hav- 
ing some virtue, valuable more or less, 
of proved value or that they should be in 
careful hands or that the writer thinks 
he got good results or that they cause 
appearance of agglutinins and ambocep- 
tor in treated animals; eleven character- 
milk; a few recommend isolation and 
cleanliness, raising of calves to replenish 
herd, protection of herd from infected 
calves and the necessity of more study. 

4. Use of vaccines. Jive cultures; killed 
cultures. 
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Only about one-third made any reply 
to the question concerning vaccines. 
Most of these replies were indefinite. So 
far as live cultures are concerned six 
stated that they are the only satisfactory 
method, valuable, promising or proba- 
bly useful, and three said ‘‘A thousand 
ize them as of questionable value, doubt- 
ful, useless, no good, unknown, indefinite 
or possibly of value. 

5. Use of drugs: (a) Carbolic acid; (b) 
Methylene blue; (c) Proprietary. 

About 60 per cent of those reporting 
state that carbolic acid (internally) is 
valueless, describing the practice as 
“Tommy rot,” worthless, useless, not 
efficient, not successful, not specific, or 
not of proven value; less than one-third 
defend its use as worth while, helpful, 
good if persisted in, good reports for pre- 
ventive purposes, lowers number of 
abortions while being used, apparently 
effective, of some value, thought helpful, 
gives owner something to do, or farmers 
believe in it. Only six replies defend the 
use of methylene blue as most promis- 
ing, gives good results, often succeeds if 
persisted in, apparently successful, be- 
ing less valuable than carbolic acid, or 
having little value; nearly all the an- 
swers are to the effect that it is “Tommy 
rot,” a joke, no good, worthless, nega- 
tive, useless, not specific, of no value, 
not germicidal, produces no results, or 
writer doesn’t like it. No one has a good 
word for proprietary preparations, they 


being designated fakes, useless or worse 


than useless. Suggestions for the use of 
formaldehyde and potassium iodid were 
made. 

6. Sale or slaughter of: (a) Aborting 
cows; (b) Reacting cows; (c) Bulls. 

Relative to the sale of aborting cows, 
reacting cows and bulls, the following 
seems to represent the opinions ex- 
pressed: Aborting cows should be sold 
for slaughter only; they should be sold 
only if of little value and when perma- 
nently sterile or unprofitable; the safe of 
aborting but otherwise valuable cows 
does not help to control abortion in the 
herd and should be discouraged. On 
the basis of reaction alone cows should 
not be sold. If bulls are sold they should 
be slaughtered ; otherwise opinion is di- 
vided to the effect that they should be 
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sold if only reacting or only if sterile or 
that they should be kept. 

1. Is the abortion situation in the re- 
search, extension (educational) or regula- 
tory stage? 

2. What should be the official attitude 
toward the disease? 

3. Should abortion be classed as infec- 
tious disease within the meaning of the 
law? 

4. Give your suggestions for a practical 
method of control. 

5. Is the “State accredited herd plan” 
feasible? 

6. Are we ready for uniform measures 
of treatment and control? 

Nearly everyone admits that infectious 
abortion is in the research stage. About 
half of the answers indicate that some 
educational or extension work might well 
be done, and only a very few venture to 
advise that a careful attempt be made in 
the direction of regulatory measures. 
Every shade of opinion is expressed rel- 
ative to the proper official attitude to- 
ward the disease. The same is true in 
regard to classing the disease as infec- 
tious within the meaning of the law. The 
majority, while admitting that it is an 
infectious disease, would hesitate to treat 
it as such by regulatory measures until 
more accurate knowledge is available. A 
few detailed replies offering many ap- 
parently logical suggestions as to practi- 
cal methods of control were received, 
but on the whole the answers show a 
very serious lack of agreement on any 
rational method of procedure such as all 
can agree upon in the control of many 
other diseases. The state accredited herd 
plan does not seem feasible for the pres- 
ent. With the rarest exceptions no one 
believes that we are as yet ready for uni- 
form measures of treatment and control. 
Several gratuitously note that uniform- 
ity is not possible with any disease. 

7. Can it be definitely proved whether 
a herd is free from infection? 

Nearly every answer is to the effect 
that it cannot be definitely proved 
whether a herd is free from the infec- 
tion, a few stating that the proper use 
of serum tests can be relied upon to de- 
termine this point and a few making 
their affirmative answer contingent upon 
the reliability of the serum tests, which 
is only begging the question. 





What suggestions can you offer concern- 
ing the control of abortion under range 
conditions? (a) Breeding, (b) buying and 
selling, (c) raising calves, (d) vaccination, 
(e) effect of introduction of dairy cattle. 

4. Vaccination. 

5. Effect of introduction of dairy cattle. 

Infectious abortion under range condi- 
tions seems to be a great problem. Only 
those having tc deal with such conditions 
are qualified to pass on the matter. Gen- 
erally it is advised that great care be tak- 
en in the introduction of the herd bull 
and of cows newly purchased. One man 
recommends putting the herd bull with 
the herd on range not earlier than July 
first in the North. Keep dairy animals 
of breeding age off the range and don’t 
breed known infected stock. There is 
little tendency to advise flushing. One 
interesting suggestion is that centers of 
infection should be located by serum tests 
made at the abattoirs where blood sam- 
ples could be collected from range cat- 
tle. Although it is generally advised that 
buying be done with caution, some even 
advising serum tests, and that sales be 
made of known infected animals for 
slaughter yet there are some dissenting 
voices concerning the practicability of 
these measures. About the only accept- 
able suggestions relative to raising calves 
under range conditions are that they be 
kept away from old corrals and winter 
feeding grounds and away from infected 
cows or milk from such cows. Vacci- 
nation is looked upon by some as only 
hopeful. Dairy cattle and bulls should 
be kept off the range or at least prove 
their freedom from infection first. 

1. Is your state engaged in research un- 
der the Adams fund or other appropria- 
tion? 

2. What do you consider the most prac- 
ticable method of gaining fundamental in- 
formation (suggestions for research) ? 

3. Do you consider lay reports of any 
value? 

As near as we can determine not more 
than one-third of the states are doing any 
research on infectious abortion. About 
one-fourth of these are working under 
state appropriations, others use federal 
funds. The most practical methods of 
gaining knowledge concerning the dis- 
(Continued on page 155) 












Some New Antiseptics and Disinfectants* 


By N. S. Mayo, Chicago, Director, Veterinary Department, Abbott Laboratories 


HE great war is not being fought-out 

entirely in the trenches. A battle 

nearly as great is being waged in the 
hospitals and dressing stations, for the 
preservation of human life and human 
efficiency. The physicians and surgeons 
who are the commanders in this great 
struggle have added tremendously to 
their armamentarium, and consequently 
to their efficiency since the outbreak of 
the war. As a result of their efforts, a 
large majority of the wounded are quick- 
ly returned to the active service, and the 
mortality from diseases associated with 
war have been reduced to a minimum. 

Troops are now immunized against 
typhoid fever and similar diseases, and 
also against tetanus and other wound in- 
fections that have proven so disastrous to 
troops in times past. 

The greatest medical advance made as 
a result of this great war has been in the 
treatment of wounds. This progress 
consists essentially in the sterilization of 
wounds by antiseptics that have been dis- 
covered or developed since the war be- 
gan. 

In considering these new antiseptics 
and disinfectants, it must be remembered 
that the very best talent in the realm of 
science has been concentrated on the 
great problems presented. The theories 
advanced and results announced are not 
those of amateurs or of those biased by 
prejudice or enthusiasm, but are by such 
recognized authorities as the Rockefeller 
Institute directed by Dr. Simon Flexner, 
the British Government Research Com- 
mission, and such men as Sir Almoth 
Wright, Drs. Carrel, Dakin, Daufresne, 
DeHelly, Dumas, Prof. Pozzi and 
others. Carrel and Dakin began their 
research work at the Beaujon Hospital, 
Paris, in Prof. Tuffier’s laboratory. 
Later a special research laboratory was 
established in connection with the hospi- 
tal at Compeigne. 

Carrel and Dakin experimented with 
more than 200 antiseptics before the hy- 


* Presented at Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting, Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association, Chicago, Dec., 1917. 


pochlorite solution was perfected. Since 
the discovery of antisepsis by Lister, the 
treatment of wounds has not changed 
radically until the introduction of the 
hypochlorites. This has revolutionized 
the treatment of war wounds in France 
and Flanders. In this old settled region 
where the soil is infected with human 
and animal excrement, and the bodies 
and clothing of the soldiers are covered 
or saturated with the soil, the wounds 
have been infected to a degree never be- 
fore known. 

The Dakin-Carrel method consists in 
sterilizing the wound with a 0.45 to 0.50 
per cent hypochlorite solution. Below 
0.45 per cent the solution is not active 
enough, and over 0.50 per cent it is too 
irritating. Hypochlorites in proper 
strength will destroy the infecting or- 
ganisms and do not injure the tissue cells 
that nature is forming to repair the in- 
jury. 

The difficulty in preparing the hypo- 
chlorite solution is considerable, as 
bleaching lime, from which it is made, 
varies from 15 to 37 per cent in its chlo- 
rine content, and because of the instabil- 
ity of the prepared solution, Dakin has 
devised or discovered a definite chemical 
compound having the same antiseptic ac- 
tion but a staple substance both as a 
salt and in solution. The chemical name 
of this substance is para-toluene-sodium 
sulpho-chloramide. 

In England this substance is called 
chloramin. In America it is called chlo- 
razene, because the name chloramine was 
already in use for a very different prepa- 
ration. 


Dr. William O’Neill Sherman, chief 
surgeon of the United States, Steel Cor- 
poration, who spent five months in the 
military hospitals on the’ Western war 
front studying wound treatment, in a 
paper presented at the Mayo Clinic says: 
“The hypochlorites, no doubt, have a 
double action: direct bactericidal effect, 
producing a flow of lymph from the sur- 
face of the wound, and at the same time 
having intense antiseptic properties with- 
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out damage to the tissues and entire ab- 
sence of toxic absorption.  Suppuration 
rapidly disappears, the discharge losing 
its fetor takes on a serous character. 

“The rapid disappearance of all pus and 
necrotic or decomposed material within 
five to seven days is the most remarkable 
effect produced. The granulations take 
on a healthy glow, resembling very much 
the gross appearance of beefsteak. No 
other wounds present a similar appear- 
ance. As the infection is brought under 
control the discharge becomes clean and 
free from odors. 

“The question that naturally arises is, 
Can the same results be brought about by 
Carrel’s technic with antiseptics other 
than Dakin’s solution? De: Page has 
shown beyond question of a doubt that 
certain recessions in the bacterial chart 
do occur, but that Dakin’s solution is the 
only antiseptic that will keep a wound 
aseptic and permit its suture. 

“To be successful one must follow the 
technic of Carrel. Dakin’s solution rep- 
resents 20 per cent of the cure, and the 
technic of Carrel, 80 per cent. The 
method is not one of drainage or multi- 
ple incisions. It is the opposite of this 
procedure. The Carrel tubes should 
be carried to the bottom of the wound, 
and gauze loosely placed between them. 
Before completing the final dressing the 
solution.can be injected in the wound to 
ascertain the amount of solution neces- 
sary to fill the cavity completely, and 
whether it is reaching all parts. The 
final dressing consists of a gauze pad 
saturated with Dakin’s solution, over 
which a large pad of non-absorbent cot- 
ton which completely covers the extrem- 
ity is placed. Dakin’s solution is in- 
jected into the wound every two hours, 
day and night, just enough solution being 
used to fill the wound and not overflow. 
The wounds are redressed daily. Sher- 
man says, Deaver’s dictum, “He who 
drains well, does surgery well,” must be 
changed to “He who does Carrel well, 
does surgery well.’ ” 


Chlorazene in Veterinary Surgery -. 


While the quotations are from the field 
of human practice, they apply with equal 
force to veterinary surgery. Chlora- 
zene is being extensively used by veterin- 
arians, and very flattering reports have 
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been received. So far as I know, chlora- 
zene has not been used in veterinary prac- 
tice strictly according to Carrel’s method. 
I hope someone will give Carrell’s meth- 
od a thorough trial in fistulous withers 
and poll-evil. 

There is a need for an active antisep- 
tic for intravenous injection. Our at- 
tention was first called to chlorazene for 
this purpose by Dr. W. A. Evans, of 
Chicago, who reported that a physician 
in Fort Wayne had used 9.2 grains daily 
in a case of septicemia in a man, with 
excellent results. In another severe 
case the first dose caused such a reaction 
that no further injection was made. 

In our research laboratory we have 
given a ten-pound dog four grains of 
chlorazene in eight hours in doses of 
one-half grain. After a two-day inter- 
val, the same dog was given ten grams 
in one day in eight doses. No ill ef- 
fects were noted. 

Dr. C. A. Kroener reports a case of a 
gray gelding, six years old, suffering 
from a severe case of “pink eye.” The 
legs were badly swollen. September 12, 
temperature 105.4°. Gave 20 mm. (cc.) 
solution of chlorazene intravenously in 
the morning and 25 mm. in the evening. 
(20 mm. contained 50 gr. of chlorazene 

in physiologic saline solution. ) 

September 13, temperature 106°, 
pulse 60 to 70. Gave 25 mm. chlora- 
zene same strength. September 14, 
temperature 106.4°.. A marked pneu- 
monic area was noted in one lung. 
Gave 35 mm., same strength, chlorazene 
solution intravenously. September 16, 
temperature 102°. Gave 35 mm. chlo- 
razene solution. 

Chlorazene for Contagious Abortion 
in Cows 

Dr. V. S. Larsen, Berlin, Wis., has 
used chlorazene for contagious abortion 
in cows and reports as follows: 

“T have so far used chlorazene intrav- 
enously on three head known to be af- 
fected. To No. 1, I gave four ounces 
of a 0.1 of 1 per cent solution. In 
three weeks I gave her eight ounces of 
a 0.5 of 1 per cent solution and in four 
weeks more I gave her twelve ounces of 
a 1 per cent solution with a slight re- 
action. I used a normal salt solution 
and introduced it at 100°F. This cow 
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carried her calf full time and the calf is 
healthy. The cow cleaned four hours 
after calving. 

“To No. 2, I gave six ounces of a 0.5 
of 1 per cent solution and in four weeks 
repeated the dose, using a 0.5 of 1 per 
cent solution and eleven ounces. She 
calved two weeks ahead of time. The 
calf is alive and doing well. I was 
obliged to clean this cow thirty-six hours 
after calving. 

“To No. 3, I gave seven ounces 0.5 
- of 1 per cent solution and in six weeks I 
gave twelve ounces 0.5 of 1 per cent 
. solution. This cow was not with calf 
and we are having trouble to get her 
with calf. She comes in ‘heat’ every 19 
or 20 days.” 

The antiseptic action of chlorazene 
and the hypochlorites appears to be 
limited to a relatively short time, for this 
reason Carrel floods the wound every 
two hours. Carrel suggested the use of 
a paste that would furnish a more con- 
tinuous action of the antiseptic. Neith- 
er chlorazene nor the hypochlorites can 
be used with fats or oils, as the latter are 
decomposed. Daufresne worked out 
Carrell’s idea by combining chlorazene 
with sodium stearate to make a surgi- 
cal cream. This has been used exten- 
sively by Carrel in wounds not badly in- 
fected, and in denuded areas. It has 
proven an efficient application for ec- 
zemas and other skin infections. Chlora- 
zene surgical cream should be tried for 
fistulae and poll-evil by simply filling the 
sinuses or cavities with the cream. 

Dr. Dakin of the Herter Laboratories, 
Dr. Lee of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
and Drs. Sweet and Hendrix of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, with Dr. Le- 
Conte, have worked along similar lines 
and have evolved a new synthethic dou- 
ble chloramine compound that is stable 
and non-irritating, toluene-para-sulphon- 
dichloramin or “dichloramine-T”. This 
substance is soluble in chlorinated oils 
that allow the chlorin to be slowly lib- 
erated so that its action is continuous 
from 18 to 20 hours. It can be used in 
a strength of from 5 to 10 per cent. 

Some of their conclusions are as fol- 
lows: Dichloramine-T is a non-irritat- 
ing, synthetic germicide, and corresponds 
to the antiseptic chloramin substances 
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found in minus quantities when nascent 
chlorin of the aqueous hypochlorite so- 
lutions is brought into contact with the 


exudate of suppurating wounds. 


Dichloramine-T can be used in 
strengths of from twenty to forty times 
greater than is possible with the hypo- 
chlorites, and in an oily solution which 
makes possible the slow elaboration of 
the germicide over a period of from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours instead 
of a rapid disappearance in from thirty 
minutes to one hour as with the hypo- 
chlorites. 

The chlorin in dichloramine-T, as in 
the hypochlorites, has the power of dis- 
solving dead tissues. Hemorrhage, 
therefore, as secondary hemorrhage may 
follow the dissolution of a blood-clot. 

One should not depend on a chemical 
agent to perform, in the treatment of 
suppurating wounds, that which can and 
should be done quickly and thoroughly 
by mechanical means. Neither chem- 


istry nor bacteriology can or should be 
expected to replace the mechanics of 
surgery. At the best, these chemical 
germicides can react only on the bac- 


teria with which they actually come in 
contact, which means a very superficial 
process. Therefore, at the primary op- 
eration all infected tissue, foci and de- 
vitalized area must be removed when 
possible by surgical procedure. Finally, 
adequate drainage, dependent if indicat- 
ed, must be provided. 

At the general evening session of the 
Clinical Congress of Surgeons of North 
America and the American College of 
Surgeons, recently held in Chicago, three 
addresses were made upon dichloramine- 
T, the first by Dr. Edward Martin, pro- 
fessor of surgery in the’ University of 
Pennsylvania, the second by Dr. Edward 
kK. Dunham of New York, brother-in- 
law and associate of Dr. H. D. Dakin, 
and the last by Dr. Walter Estell Lee, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
showed four reels of moving pictures, 
devoted entirely to this product and its 
clinical use. All three of these speak- 
ers were enthusiastic in their praise of 
dichloramine-T. Doctor Lee’s address 
and pictures were repeated the following 
day. 

Doctor Lee, who has: spent two years 
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in France with the American Ambulance, 
reported 7,228 cases of wounds treated 
with dichloramine-T in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. He believes that dichlora- 
mine-T is far superior to any antiseptic 
thus far introduced, and that it will re- 
place the Carrel intermittent irrigation 
method of treating wounds. He reported 
results in these cases treated which were 
really wonderful. He claimed a decided 
reduction in the time necessary for the 
treatment of wounds, lessened pain, 
minimal scar formation, ease of applica- 
tion, great rapidity, and reduced cost of 
dressings. 

Doctor Sweet, also of the University 
of Pennsylvania but now in France, re- 
ported by cablegram 1,200 cases of war 
wounds treated in France, with a loss of 
only six patients, and no secondary hem- 
orrhage. 

Dichloramine-T is used only in oil so- 
lution, the solvent being chlorinated eu- 
calyptol, which may be further diluted 
by the use of chlorinated paraffin oil. 
It is usually applied to wounds or to an 
infected throat or nasal cavity with an 
atomizer; or, if the wound is deep, it 
may be poured in. ‘ Its germicidal power 
is shown by the following statement, 
made by Dunham in his address and ap- 
pearing substantially in Dakin and Dun- 
ham’s “Handbook of Antiseptics” just 
published. Dunham declared that the 
germicidal power exerted on the staphy- 
lococcus in a blood-serum muscle-extract 
medium by a 2-per cent phenol solution 
in 24 hours, or a 1:1000 solution of bi- 
chloride of mercury in three hours, is 
produced by 2-per cent chlorazene, in 
5 minutes, and by a 2-per cent oil solu- 
tion of dichloramine-T in 30 seconds. 
As dichloramine-T is commonly used in 
surgery in solutions varying from 5 to 
10 per cent in strength, the tremendous 
power of this substance will be ap- 
preciated. Furthermore, it is virtually 
non-irritant and non-toxic, and as it is 
applied with an atomizer the quantity 
required for a single dressing is so small 
that the expense is very little. 

The objection to dichloramine-T in or- 
dinary veterinary practice is that three 
separate preparations must be procured, 
dichloramine-T, chlorinated eucalyptol 
and chlorinated paraffin oil. Only a 
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small quantity should be mixed at once, 
as the solution does not keep longer than 
three or four days. 

One of the very important actions of 
the chloramins is their power of destroy- 
ing dead tissue. This adds greatly to 
their antiseptic value in the treatment of 
old wounds, particularly fistulae. 

Treatment of Fistulous Condition 

Dr. J. F. Hemphill of Clay Center, 
Kansas, has been using dichloramine-T 
for the treatment of fistulous conditions 
and reports as follows: 

“Case No. 1. Brown mare, eight years 
old, weight 1,200 pounds. A case of 
fistulous withers of six or seven weeks’ 
standing. An incision was made a lit- 
tle to the right of the median line, and 
through the supraspinus ligaments di- 
chloramine-T was injected once daily 
for fifteen days. A four per cent solu- 
tion was used. At the end of fifteen 
days all the discharge ceased. Two 
days later a blister was applied to reduce 
the enlargement. The patient was dis- 
charged and on November 15, two weeks 
later, she seemed completely recovered. 

“Case No. 2. Poll-evil of three or 
four months’ standing in a brown mare, 
eight years old. This poll-evil had been 
discharging for six weeks. The open- 
ing was enlarged and an examination 
indicated that the right wing of the atlas 
was necrotic. This necrotic area was 
curetted, dichloramine-T is being used, 
and the patient is improving greatly. 

“Case No. 3. Mare sx years old, 
weight 1,125 pounds. A very large fistu- 
lous withers of five months’ standing. A 
great deal of tissue was removed by an 
operation. Drainage openings were 
made below. Began using dichlora- 
mine-T on October 17th and continued 
until November 9th without much im- 
provement, except in the mare’s general 
condition. As I had used up all my 
dichloramine-T, this case was put on 
iodized oil. She is being treated with 
that at the present time.” 

_ Dye Stuffs as Antiseptics 

Other antiseptics that have attracted 
the attention of research workers are 
dye stuffs. The two most prominent 
are acriflavine, discovered by Benda, an 
assistant of Prof. Erlich, and malachite 
green. It is claimed by some that they 
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have a specific action upon certain pro- 
tozoa, and upon the bacillus of gas gan- 
grene. At present comparatively little 
scientific evidence is available regarding 
these, although some of them have been 
highly lauded in popular articles in the 
lay press. 

In connection with the treatment of 
wounds with the new antiseptics, or any 
others, the War Demonstration Hospital 
of the Rockefeller Institute has found it 
important to first cleanse the part with 
a perfectly neutral soap. This is a pure 
liquid soap prepared from a vegetable 
oil and contains no antiseptic. It is neu- 
tral to phenolphthalein. Their method 
of cleansing the wound is as follows: 

A cotton-pledget, held with dressing 
forceps, is moistened with neutral sur- 
gical soap, and the wound scrubbed thor- 
oughly, beginning at the center and 
working out. If plenty of lather does 
not form, more soap is applied; no 
water is employed. When the wound is 
properly cleansed, it is washed freely 
with water and dried. Finally the indi- 
cated antiseptic is applied. 

Virtually the same method is em- 
ployed in the cleansing of wounds be- 
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tween dressings, in applications over the 
site of operations, in treating skin dis- 
eases, etc. 

One of the great war problems is to 
supply troops with safe potable water. 
Dr. Dakin and Major E. K. Dunham of 
the United States Army medical service 
have originated a substance that will dis- 
infect polluted water in thirty minutes. 
This new substance is a synthetic of 
chloramin and benzoic acid, para-sul- 
phon-dichloramin-benzoic acid, which 
the originators have named “halazone.” 

Halazone will sterilize heavily con- 
taminated water in a concentration of 
1:300,000 and it lends no objectionable 
taste to the water. Halazone has been 
adopted by the British Navy for the use 
of landing parties, and the Abbott Lab- 
oratories have supplied both the Serbian 
and Russian Red Cross Commissions 
with halazone tablets. 

These antiseptics and disinfectants 
have been developed as a result of the 
war, and to meet war conditions, but they 
promise to be equally efficient in civil 
life and a valuable and permanent addi- 
tion to our equipment for- combating 
those micropic foes that are so dan- 
gerous to human and animal life. 


Active Principle Therapy for Veterinarians 
By DR. FRANK B. KIRBY, Chicago 


(Continued from page 13 in the 
January issue) 
Cactus Grandiflorus 

This is another valuable drug, the 
active principle of which has not yet 
been isolated. A concentrate of cactus 
termed cactoid, it is the combined active 
principle content of cereus (cactus) 
grandiflorus. 

Pharmacology. Much controversy has 
been waged over cactus. Its opponents 
are principally men not in active practice 
who try to square it with strychnin or 
digitalin. The fact that cactoid is non- 
toxic does not make it non-effective, and 
rightly used where indicated it is not to 
be supplanted by anything in our botan- 
ical materia medica. 

Blair says, “Cactus acts somewhat 
like aconite and not like digitalis, but in 


small doses is of great value in functional 
diseases of the heart, as I have verified 
in a great number of cases.” Between 
theory and practice the argument is in 
favor of actual experience. 

“The aims of the pharmacologist and 
clinician are not identical. The former 
seeks to solve the problem how the drug 
acts. The primary object of the latter 
is to remedy the ‘condition’ by any means 
in his power.” (Cushny.) 

Cactus or to be more definite, cactoid, 
its combined active principles devoid of 
the inert material, is a cardiac stimulant. 
Unlike digitalis it has no selective action 
on the valves nor does it disturb the di- 
gestive function. 

It is of service in the functional dis- 
turbances only and has little, if any, ef- 
fect on the normal heart. In the well- 
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known H-M-C (hyoscin, morphin and 
cactoid) the latter is added with these 
facts in mind 

Convalescence is shortened if cactoid 
has been used during an acute condition. 

Therapeutics. From these considera- 
tions you will appreciate the value ot 
cactoid in the pulmonary affections such 
as pleurisy, pneumonia and influenza. , In 
the acute conditions where the appetite 
promptly fails it is necessary to select 
only those remedies which do not disturb 
digestion. Cactoid is the one remedy and 
may be depended on for cardiac support. 
It is successfully used in shipping fever 
as well as in pulmonary affections. In 
canine practice, pneumonia is probably its 
chief indication. 

Adminisiration. While cactoid is not 
water soluble it disintegrates so readily 
that it passes through a hypodermic 
needle and thus may be used subcutane- 
ously. The dose for a horse is one-sixth 
grain, three or four times daily. 
Not being an emergency remedy, admin- 
istration by the mouth is to be preferred 
to the hypodermic. Dogs may take one- 
sixty-fourth grain every three hours. 

Bryonin 

Bryonin, a glucoside from Bryonia 
alba (Cucurbitaceae), is represented by 
the formula C,,H,;,O, and is soluble in 
water. 

Pharmacology. Bryonia formerly used 
as a fluid extract only, as a hydrogogue 
cathartic proved to be very irritating. As 
a result of the isolation of its pure active 
principle bryonin, irritation is a thing of 
the past. What aconitin does for mucous 
membranes bryonin accomplishes for ser- 
ous membranes. In large doses bryonin 
is an irritant producing a watery diar- 
thea, but in medicinal doses its depleting 
action is on serous and not on mucous 
membranes. This dual action of drugs 
is interesting and is seen in the use of 
colchicin, calomel, bryonin and magnes- 
ium sulphate. At times they act on the 
renal output, at times on the intestinal 
function. In man epsom salts taken at 
bedtime increases the secretion of urine 
—taken before breakfast it increases per- 
istalsis. ; 

With the above in mind it is readily 
seen that bryonin is of service in dropsies 
as an eliminant. 
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Therapeutics. Beside the dropsies 
just mentioned bryonin is indicated in 
pleurisy of house dogs and horses. This 
agent will be found valuable in synovitis 
of rheumatic or traumatic origin. Acute 
rheumatism frequently subsides under 
bryonin combined with rhus tox and col- 
chicin, omitting the latter if emesis oc- 
curs. This combination should be used 
in muscle soreness, chronic rheumatism 


‘and strains in race horses or in horses 


which are over-exerted. Cimicifuga is 
also indicated in such cases. 

Alternate hourly doses of bryonin, gr. 
1/64, and colchicin, gr. 1/128, until diar- 
rhea occurs, is the favorite treatment of 
many canine specialist in rheumatic 
cases. 

Administration. This has mostly been 
covered in the preceding. Catharsis 
should be avoided if the object is directed 
to serous membranes. Bryonin is never 
used hypodermically, the oral route be- 
ing preferred, either as a pill or tablet or 
in aqueous solution. 

Caffein 

Caffein is an alkaloid from Thea sin- 
ensis Linné (Ternstroemiaceae) or from 
the dried seeds of Caffea arabica Linné 
(Rubiaceaé), and has the formula C,H,,- 
O,H,O. The salts of this alkaloid are 
soluble. 

Pharmacology. Caffein has been the 
subject of much experimentation by 
chemists, pharmacologists and clinicians 
and as a result we find Merck gives a list 
of over forty salts and combinations. It 
is a matter of popular knowledge that 
caffein is a stimulant to the nervous and 
muscular systems, as is evidenced by the 
fact that plants yielding caffein are used 
throughout the world by the natives for 
just this purpose. 

The small dose is stimulant while 
larger doses paralyze. Caffein increases 
the force of the pulse and reduces its 
frequency. It also raises the blood pres- 
sure and increases the urinary output. 
This explains its value in cardiac dropsy. 
It ranks first as a diuretic. 

In. action, caffein is comparable with 
strychnin though having more effect on 
the higher nervous centers. Respiration 
is deepened and more prolonged by caf- 
fein. 


Therapeutics. Caffein indications are 
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the same as digitalis with the advantage 
in favor of caffein in that it does not 
accumulate, is more rapid in action and 
does not disturb the digestive function. 

For functional cardiac disturbances 
caffein is quite effective. In cases of 
poisoning from atropin, the opium alka- 
loids or cocain we find caffein valuable. 
Use of it has also been made in canine 
distemper and in influenza of horses. 

Caffein should be used in those cases in 
which urinary decrease follows the use 
of morphin, as in operative work—post 
operative anuria. In canine practice col- 
lapse is met by caffein gr. 1/2 and glo- 
noin gr. 1/250. 

Administration. For rapid action caf- 
fein is used hypodermically, solution be- 
ing made with equal parts of sodium 
salicylate. The horse dose is 30 grains 
and the canine dose 1/2 to 1 grain. 
After the initial dose hypodermically the 
rest may be given by the mouth in solu- 
tion or pill. The benzoate is preferred 
for urinary retention. One should bear 
in mind that caffein citrated is but 50 
per cent caffein—the balance citric acid. 

Cannabis Indica 

This valuable and popular remedy has 
not yielded its secret to the chemists yet. 
Until they can present the chemically 
pure active principle by processes yet to 
be discovered, we must depend on such 
preparations as cannabis indica assayed 
solid (or powdered) extract. 

These preparations of the crude drug 
contain the active principle (or princi- 
ples) and are physiologically standard- 
ized. The origin is cannabis - sativa 
Linné (Moraceae). 

Pharmacology. The drug is a motor 
and sensory depressant. It has few 
other effects on the economy but may 
slow the pulse and produce diuresis. 
Comparison is made between cannabis 
and morphin. The latter may and: usu- 
ally does cause gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ances such as anorexia and constipation. 
Cannabis, on the other hand, while an 
efficient analgesic is slow in action and 
uncertain, Its effect is more prolonged 
than that of morphin. Cannabis is also 
antispasmodic, anodyne and narcotic. 

Therapeutics. Cannabis is often em- 
ployed for its sedative effect with good 
results in cough mixtures. It is fre- 
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quently used in tetanus for its motor de- 
pressant action. It is not curative but 
palliative and should be used with te- 
tanus antitoxin and the usual approved 
surgical, hygienic and therapeutic meas- 
ures. It is used in the colics and as an 
analgesic for minor operations. . 

Administration. This should always 
be per os. The equine dose of the solid 
extract is 10 to 15 grains repeated at 
half-hourly intervals. It is seldom nec- 
essary in acute conditions to give more 
than two or three doses. In the chronic 
(or subacute) condition once or twice 
daily is sufficient. 

Cocain 

Cocain is an alkaloid found in several 
varieties of coca. This is official in the 
U. S. Pharmacopeia and has the formula 
C,,H,NO,. Coca leaves yieid not less 
than 0.5 per cent alkaloids. Cocain is 
freely soluble in water and less so in 
alcohol and ether. 

Pharmacology. When applied to mu- 
cous membranes cocain is a local anes- 
thetic producing this effect by paralysis 
of the terminal nerve filaments. The 
stronger solutions paralyze even the 
motor nerve endings. 

Cocain causes constriction of the su- 
perficial capillaries resulting in a tem- 
porary local anemia. This is followed 
by passive hyperemia explaining the ten- 
dency to inflammation, delayed repair 
and even abscess formation when a 
strong solution is employed. 

It is a mydriatic applied locally. Co- 
cain, or preferably its hydrochlorid 
which is more often used, is principally 
of use in veterinary medicine as an anes- 
thetic. As would be expected of so pow- 
erful an alkaloid it has an action on all 
of the principal organs but this effect 
is of no practical value, except in cases 
of poisoning. 

Cocain is a drug of uncertain systemic 
action, even when applied locally. Small 
doses at times produce apparently alarm- 
ing results and recovery may follow ex- 
cessive dosage. 

Therapeutics. Cocain is too well- 
known to warrant an elaboration of its 
possibilities. Internally it is effective in 
allaying vomiting in dogs. Winslow sug- 
gests its value in heat prostration in 
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horses in three-grain doses subcutane- 
ously. 

In the administration of cocain ex- 
ternally in eye work the use of a four per 
cent aqueous solution permits any op- 
erative work necessary. Ten drops of 
this four per cent solution is all that need 
be instilled. For operative work neces- 
sitating skin anesthesia the amount in- 
jected depends upon the animal. Horses 
may be given up to two drams and dogs 
not to exceed 15 minims. 

Anesthesia is obtained by direct nerve 
injections as in the detection of lame- 
ness, that is, the cocain solution is put in 
contact with the nerve to be anaesthet- 
ized, instillation as in eye work; infiltra- 
tion as in Schleich’s method where a rel- 
atively large amount of a weak cocain 
solution with sodium chlorid and mor- 
phin is used; by cataphoresis in human 
practice; and by the circumferential 
method in which small wheals of the so- 
lution are raised at intervals around the 
area of operation. 

For convenience it may be had in tab- 
let form from most manufacturing 
pharmaceutical houses. These are to be 
preferred to stock solutions made from 
the crystal cocain hydrochlorid. A 
fresh solution is always necessary. 

There are now available a number of 
synthetic cocain substitutes among which 
we suggest, eucain, novocain, stovain 
(anesthain, Abbott) and alypin. Each 
possess some advantages over the other. 
Quitman says that stovain is strongly 
recommended by some as a non-toxic 
dependable local anesthetic. Though 
isomeric with cocain it produces no car- 
diac depression. Stovain (anesthain) is 
much cheaper than cocain. Anesthesia 
is complete in a few minutes and remains 
several hours. 

This authority also recommends dis- 
solving cocain hydrochlorid in adrenalin 
chlorid solution 1-2000 to 1-1000, stating 
that it lessens the toxicity of cocain be- 
cause adrenalin binds the cocain causing 
it to be absorbed more slowly. In eye 
work, neurectomies, etc., this combina- 
tion will allow of practically bloodless 
surgery. 

For the fuller technic of, operative pro- 
cedure the reader is referred to any 
modern textbook on surgery. 








Codein. 

Codein is one of the nineteen alka- 
loids found in opium—Papaver somni- 
ferum. (Papaveraceae). It has the 
chemical formula C,,H,,NO,+H,O. 
Codein is the second alkaloid obtained in 
the extraction of opium, morphin being 
first. Usually the sulphate is preferred 
to other salts. It is soluble in ordinary 
solvents. 

This alkaloid has much the same action 
as morphin but is less constipating and 
does not dry up the secretions. Codein 
is sedative, hypnotic and antispasmodic. 
It is contra-indicated in constipation, 
high fevers and congestion of the nerve 
centers. 

Codein is used in pain and for the re- 
lief of irritative cough. It may be given 
subcutaneously or per os. The equine 
dose is five grains. Dogs take one- 
quarter to one grain at two or three-hour 
intervals. Frequently the 1/64 grain 
dose every ten minutes will succeed 
where larger doses fail. This is in line 
with the quantum-sufficit-dosage, as no 
more is given than needed. 

Caulophyllum. 

Caulophyllin (P. D. & Co.) and caulo- 
phylloid are good representatives of the 
combined principles of caulophyllum 
thalictroides (blue cohosh). Lloyd has 
found a crystalline glucoside in caulo- 
phyllum which he calls leontin. This 
principle is, however, not in every way 
satisfactory ; further work must be done 
on the drug. In the meantime, we can 
best depend on the combined active prin- 
ciples known as caulophylloid. 

Pharmacology. This remedy has re- 
ceived most attention by the Eclectic 
School of Medicine. It is an American 
drug and a valuable addition to our ca- 
nine therapy. Waugh says caulophylloid 
is a better oxytocic than ergot. It is be- 
lieved to influence the hypogastric plexus 
affecting the circulation, nutrition and 
functions of the generative organ 

Therapeutics.’ Caulophylloid (C aulo- 
phylin should be used in those cases of 
labor in which the history causes sus- 
picion of dystocia or abortion and also 
after dystocia to shorten convalescence. 
Jones of New Jersey uses it in all cases 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Interstate Inspections® 
By E. F. JARREL, State Veterinarian of Texas 


HE aim of this paper is to discuss 

the purpose and value of examining 

live stock for interstate shipments. 
The primary purpose of this ruling by the 
various states, causing all animals to be 
subjected to an examination by a quali- 
fied veterinarian before being shipped 
from one state into another, was for the 
purpose of protecting other live stock 
from diseases that such animals may 
have or be the carriers of the causative 
agent of. 

Horses should be examined especially 
for glanders, dourine and shipping fever. 
The first two mentioned are the most im- 
portant of the three. It is true that very 
few infected animals are taken from ship- 
ments presented for examination for in- 
terstate shipments, but if it were not 
for the strict rules of the various states, 
animals that are afflicted with glanders, 
in many instances would be shipped 
from one state to another for the purpose 
of disposing of them to unsuspecting 
purchasers. If it were not for the law 
requiring mallein tests on interstate 
shipments, glanders would, without 
doubt, be much more prevalent, and un- 
scrupulous owners finding their horses 
or mules afflicted with this disease would 
immediately ship them to some point 
where the public was not aware of the 
existing disease. The writer has known 
of such instances. 

Shipping Fever 

The losses from shipping fever have 
reached such large proportions that the 
United States Government is now com- 
pleting arrangements to have all public 
sales barns, stock yards, shipping pens, 
etc., where horses are congregated for 
the purpose of shipping, cleaned and dis- 
infected at regular intervals before ani- 
mals are allowed to enter them. Our 
state, the State of Texas, has agreed to 
co-operate with the government and en- 
force such cleaning and disinfecting as 
may be recommended. The loss on army 

*Presented before the annual meeting of the Okla- 


homa State Veterinary Medical Association, Oklahoma 
City, January 9 and 10, 1918. 


horses alone last year from shipping 
fever was more than two million dollars. 
This is entirely a preventable disease, and 
it would be to the credit of our profes- 
sion to recommend and assist in such 
measures as would help to control and 
possibly eradicate this disease among 
horses. 
Tuberculin Test 

It is true that very few animals are 
shipped interstate for breeding purposes, 
except the pure breds. Our state has 
been testing these pure bred herds at 
every possible opportunity and we can 
do this only when we have reasonable 
grounds to suspect the herd is infected. 
So far we have only found three regis- 
tered herds which we have examined, 
entirely free from tuberculosis. Breed- 
ers of pure bred cattle should be more 
particular in purchasing so as to avoid 
getting diseased animals. Many of the 
animals we have condemned had been re- 
cently purchased by the then present 
owner. 

The accredited herd plan, if worked 
out properly, we believe would be a great 
benefit to the pure bred breeders of all 
states, but the restrictions that the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry has put upon 
this—that they require a test. to be rec- 
ognized by them, and the only test recog- 
nized by the Bureau so far as our knowl- 
edge goes is the thermal test—causes 
many animals to go untested. As is well 
known in Oklahoma and many other 
states of the West, there are many pure 
bred herds of animals that are not halter- 
broken and have never been handled and 
the uncontrollability of the animals 
makes the use of the thermal tuberculin 
test very nearly impossible. Owners 
will not subject such wild animals to the 
wncertainty of the thermal test, because 
they believe that the handling and con- 
finement of these animals would likely 
cause some to react that were entirely 
free from the disease. If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would adopt or rec- 
ommend the intradermal test we believe 
these western states could go much far- 
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ther in freeing their herds of tuberculo- 
sis than is possible with the thermal test. 
A wild herd of cattle can be given the in- 
tradermal test and only be handled twice, 
and this may be done through a chute, 
while with the thermal test the anima!s 
must be handled many times. 
Hog Cholera 

Hog cholera is a disease that ranks 
next to tuberculosis in its deadly effect on 
hogs. There are two reasons, as we see 
it, why owners desire to ship animals in- 
terstate that are afflicted with hog chol- 
era, or have been exposed to it. First: 
a certain percentage of breeders, if they 
get an order for a valuable animal, even 
if they have hog cholera upon their 
places, will ship the animal and claim 
their place as well as their hogs are 
free from hog cholera. This exposes 
and infects hogs upon the premises where 
these animals are taken. Second: It is 
a habit of a good many hog raisers and 
farmers, when they discover hog cholera 
upon their premises, to immediately sep- 
arate the sick and well ones, sending 
the well ones to market. This, as is well 
known, will also expose to infection all 
hogs, stock cars, public shipping pens, 
etc., that these animals may pass through. 

Being a veterinarian I claim the right 
before a body composed of such men to 
speak plainly and discuss the bad fea- 
tures about interstate inspections as well 
as certain reflections that are being cast 
upon our profession by the careless and 
unscrupulous who make tests not in ac- 
cordance with the usual method of pro- 
cedure. While attending the meeting of 
the United States Live Stock Sanitary 
Association at Chicago a number of 
prominent breeders of. both cattle and 
hogs stated that there was so much 
crooked practice by the veterinary pro- 
fession as to make interstate inspections 
very unreliable. We believe and have 
found in our experience as a state official 
that a small per cent of the veterinary 
profession will make inspections not in 
accordance with the rules required by 
the various states for two reasons. ‘First: 
Sometimes they are too busy to devote 
as much attention as is required for 
thorough examination of the animals for 
interstate shipment—some.even go so far 
as to make out charts in the office. Oth- 
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ers make erroneous reports because some 
dishonest stock raiser has offered them 
some remuneration for their crooked 
service. In our opinion, whenever you 
find a crooked veterinarian and one who 
will stoop to these measures, you also 
find a crooked stock owner, hiring these 
veterinarians to do his crooked work. 
This is something our profession as a 
whole should try to eliminate. When 
ever an instance is brought to our atten- 
tion we should immediately report the 
facts and circumstances to the state au- 
thorities in which the inspection was 
done; also to the state authorities to 
which shipment is destined. We know 
that this crooked: work is not approved 
or practiced by the majority of the mem- 
bers of our profession, so in order to 
keep this stigma from being placed upon 
the profession it behooves all honest vet- 
erinarians to assist in disclosing such 
practice and having such veterinarians 
removed from the list of eligible inter- 
state inspectors. 

While in Chicago a number of breed- 
ers discussed with me the advisability 
of allowing animals to be shipped inter- 
state upon the affidavit of the owner. 
Our experience and knowledge of the 
average stock raiser and layman, even 
though he be perfectly honest, leads us to 
believe that he is utterly incompetent to 
judge as to the clinical condition of his 
animals at the time, unless they are so 
sick they are either off their feed or dy- 
ing. On the other hand, we know of 
one county in our state, in which in our 
opinion there is on an average hog chol- 
era on every other farm. This county was 
placed under quarantine and only animals 
that were unexposed were allowed to be 
moved for shipment and then only upon 
affidavit of the owner. Seventy-five per 
cent of the non-infected hogs and ex- 
posed hogs were shipped out from this 
county upon affidavit of the owner. In 
our opinion, a certain per cent of the 
American people will furnish an affidavit 
to any cause whenever the circumstance 
may arise, so we believe that stringent 
interstate inspection rules should be 
placed upon the entrance of all animals 
into all states, consequently when an 
owner knows his animals are afflicted he 
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Thyrosis, or Goiter, and Its Treatment” 
By MARK WHITE, M. D., M. D. V., Chicago 


‘THE present age is one of progress and 

change. The established methods of 
today are discarded as obsolete tomor- 
row, and in the management of disease 
the trend of change is from the physician 
to the surgeon. This is especially true in 
the case of thyroid disease. 

Physicians are acknowledging the fail- 
ure of present medical methods and are 
advising their patients to submit to the 
surgeon’s knife. This summary disposal 
of the subject on their part might be jus- 
tified in the absence of an alternative, 
but in the light of recent addition to our 
knowledge, it is seen as a great wrong 
destined soon to pass. 

A score of years ago the thyroid gland 
was Classified as a ductless blood-making 
gland; goiter was considered only when 
it became an unsightly deformity or 
when it exerted undue or mechanical 
pressure on adjacent parts. Today the 


_ gland is known to be an important secret- 
ing organ, the product of whose function, 


entering the blood, has an effect upon 
many of the physical processes of the 
body as well as upon the mentality of the 
individual. An arrest of the develop- 
ment of the thyroid gland in infancy is a 
prolific cause of idiocy and the loss of 
its function during adult life causes a 
condition which may well be described 
as a “living death.” 

First let us review briefly some of the 
histology of the thyroid gland by saying 
that it is the largest of the five ductless 
glands and probably the master of them 
all and is a ductless structure built upon 
the principle of a compound alveolar 
gland. 

The thyroid is formed by two lateral 
lobes, connected by a band of glandular 
tissue, the “isthmus” in front of and on 
either side of the trachea firmly attached 
and when normal not visible or felt on 
palpation, to be differentiated from other 
enlargements which may be found patho- 
logically within the thyroid region, by 
ohserving or feeling the enlarged thyroid 
gland to move up and down with the 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Illinois Veteri 
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movements of the trachea on swallowing. 

Each of the lateral lobes are covered 
by a tense connective tissue capsule, from 
which septa pass into the lobe, dividing 
it into lobules, and from this perilobular 
connective tissue are thrown off finer 
strands to further subdivide the lobules 
into minute alveolar space. 

These alveoli vary in size and shape 
from oval to irregular and from 40 to 
120 microns in diameter, are usually non- 
communicating and lined with a single or 
double layer of cuboidal epithelial cells, 
which secrete a peculiar protein and non- 
protein substance, known as ‘‘thyroid 
colloid” which breaks up into seven or 
more known elements on entering the 
blood, two of which are iodin and phos- 
phorus. 

At birth these alveoli are empty, but 
soon become filled more or less with the 
normal secretion or colloidal substance 
and under pathological conditions this 
colloid, for reasons unknown, may fill 
in to an excessive degree and by so do- 
ing cause the thyroid to enlarge variously, 
from the size of an English walnut to 
that of a cocoanut. 

This excessive accumulation of the 
colloidal substance in the thyroid gland, 
as is the case in primary goiter, may by 
mechanical pressure impair the function 
of the thyroid gland and the gland may 
later pass through the various stages of 
degeneration and be partly or complete- 
ly destroyed, with gradual or sudden 
death of the patient. We know definite- 
lv that it is impossible for a person to 
live for any length of time following 
the complete destruction or removal of 
the thyroid gland. 

The blood supply to the thyroid is ex- 
tremely rich, as is the case with all the 
ductless glands, the blood and lymphatic 
vessels branching and anastomising in 
the connective tissue around the alveoli. 
The entire blood of the body filters 
through this small gland every sixty 
minutes. 

We now have undisputed evidence to 
show that the thyroid performs various 
functions of the highest importance in 
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the body metabolism, as shown by symp- 
toms resulting from the surgical removal 
of the thyroid, by the congenital absence 
of the gland, or by atrophy and impaired 
function. ~ 

‘If the thyroid be absent or destroyed 
the patient can not live; if the gland be 
atrophied or its function impaired the 
symptoms will be premature ossification 
of the bones with deformity of the head 
and face, stunted growth, idiocy and 
mental dullness. 

The parathyroids are small ductless 
pea-like glands, usually found on the 
posterior surface of the thyroid (smaller 
and more imbedded in the dog than the 
human, in two pairs, a superior and in- 
ferior pair on each lobe and subject to 
variation. 

We now know without question from 
experience gained from the surgical re- 
moval of the parathyroid that the patients 
soon die in a state of parathyroid tetany, 
and clinical experience shows that an 
abnormal functioning of these glands 
may cause a peculiar nervous phenomena 
as tetany, fright, loss of self control and 
confidence. 

Goiter or goitrous thyroid is the term 
used when the thyroid enlarges, either 
one or both lobes. A goitrous thyroid 
is only one of the numerous symptoms 
and complications of thyroid disease and 
should be spoken of only as such and not 
erroneously used when referring to the 
nervous symptoms or to the disease it- 
self. 

It is impossible to judge the pathology 
of a goitrous thyroid by its size or by 
palpation with any degree of accuracy. 
It is also erroneous to judge the serious- 
ness of a case by the size of the goiter, 
for we knew that the symptoms in a pa- 
tient with a small goiter may give 
greater cause for alarm than those caused 
by a larger one; all cases of goiter 
should, therefore, receive treatment be- 
fore they cause further destruction of 
the thyroid and before the constitution 
of the patient is impaired. 

The public views a goitrous thyroid 
as of little significance, unless sufficiently 
large to produce mechanical pressure and 
disfigurement: therefore, since this is 
true many affected animals and humans 
are kept away from the veterinarian and 


physician until it is too late to derive the 
best results from treatment. 

Thyrosis is the best term to use when 
speaking of the nervous symptoms re- 
sulting from an abnormally functionatiig 
thyroid gland. The heart disturbances, 
for instance, may be spoken of as the 
cardiac complication of thyrosis ; the kid- 
ney as the renal complication; the en- 
larged thyroid as the goiter complication, 
etc. The term exophthalmic goiter is 
often used erroneously to designate the 
nervous symptoms of thyrosis, when 
properly speaking this term means thy- 
rosis with the eye-ball protrusion and the 
enlargement of the thyroid gland—eve 
and goiter complication. 

Thyrosis or the nervous symptoms and 
complications arising in this disease are 
of more interest in the human than in 
the animal, in view of the higher mental 
development of man and may often lead 
to insanity, hysteria, neurasthenia, epi- 
lepsy, nervous prostration, insomnia, 
melancholia, abnormal disposition, in- 
validism and death. 


‘Thyroid disease is found throughout 


the world in all breeds of animals and 
races of people regardless of sex, age or 
environment. We see nursing children 
and animals often developing fatal goiter. 
Oftentimes a litter of as many as six 
puppies will die from goiter. It is usual 
to find as many as one hundred per cent 
of the children from a goitrous mother 
so affected, which may justify the con- 
clusion that the disease is often inherited 
and probably infectious. 

Thyroid disease is an affection of many 
complications and probably exceeds any 
other. It may run an active or inactive 
course, for either a short or long period 
of time. 

The syndrome of thyroid disease is 
too complex -for the human mind to 
follow at the present time. We know 
that the basic metabolism is seriously 
affected either primarily or secondarily, 
and as a result but few cells are chemic- 
ally or physiologically normal. One 
can readily conceive of its broad-reaching 
pathological significance, the resulting 
auto-intoxication and the great mental 
and physical disturbance. The clinician 
must, therefore, differentiate thyroto: xi- 
cosis from intestinal auto-intoxication. 
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This he may not do with certainty ; how- 
ever, he may decide upon general suppo- 
sitions and be alarmed at his patient’s 
response to thyroid treatment after treat- 
ing for other disorders. 

As before mentioned we are dealing 
secondarily with a metabolic disease and 
primarily as a result of an abnormally 
functionating thyroid and oftentimes 
other ductless glands; we therefore, 
find many systems of the body seriously 
out of function, some more advanced 
than others, but practically all may be 
affected sooner or later. 

I want to “ell you, if I may, something 
radically ditcerent from what you have 
been taught at school or seen in the jour- 
nals or books as pertaining to thyroid 
disease and its successful treatment, de- 
duced from study and careful observa- 
tions of this disease for the past thirteen 
years as affecting thousands of human 
beings and animals in all its stages and 
with the collaboration of many physicians 
of high standing. 

I became interested in the disease of 
the thyroid since surgery was all the 
profession seemed to advise with any 
degree of confidence and then often as 
a last resort, frequently preferring na- 
ture to take its course. 

I also knew the surgical removal of 
a part of an affected organ or gland 
could not cure or restore to normal 
function the portion remaining; that 
the swelling of the thyroid was only a 
symptom of systemic trouble; that to re- 
move an important organ which from 
appearances had enlarged as a result of 
over-function was bad surgery and could 
not be viewed as a scientific treatment ; 
that it was next to impossible for the 
surgeon to judge with any degree of ac- 
curacy the amount of the thyroid which 
he could remove with safety, and if he 
by accident removes too great an amount 
of the thyroid, or leaves in a portion 
which fails to functionate normally, 
while the operation may be performed 
with the utmost surgical skill, yet the 
patient, for the lack of the thyroid secre- 
tion, dies. 

An evidence of surgery not going to 
the root of the trouble is manifested by 
the remaining portion of the thyroid con- 
tinuing to enlarge following the opera- 


‘tion. Many persons have been on. the 


table as many as four times for the 
removal of a portion of a goitrous thy- 
roid. 

The results following surgery are not 
usually permanent, so far as the goiter 
or the nervous disturbance are concerned, 
and usually within five years the patients 
are looking for a doctor to give them 
relief by treatment. 

When the human is operated upon it 
means the going to the hospital and loss 
of time, much suffering, danger and ex- 
pense, a scar on the most conspicuous 
part of the neck and often death. 

Many chemicals are used externally 
and internally, some of which may reduce 
temporarily the goitrous thyroid to nor- 
mal size, but not to normal function and 
may impair or destroy the function of the 
gland. 

My treatment, known as “Dr. Mark 
White’s Original Therapy for Thyrosis 
and Goiter,” has been announced to the 
Chicago Medical Society and now to the 
Illinois Veterinary Medical Association 
and published. It has been advertised 
in various medical journals and given at 
various hospitals, schools and clinics with 
the view of keeping it on as high an 
ethical plane as possible. 

This parathyroid antitoxin serum 
made from the blood of animals affected 
with parathyrosis has proven, after 
many years’ careful observation as made 
by myself and many veterinarians and 
physicians upon thousands of animal and 
human patients affected with thyrosis 
and goiter at all stages, to be little less 
than a specific curative treatment in these 
cases. 

Do not get the impression that the 
serum alone will cure cystic or fibrous 
goiter, for it will not. The serum is only 
indicated alone in the treatment of thy- 
rosis (or what is often erroneously 
spoken of as exophthalmic goiter or 
hyperthryoidism) and colloidal goiter. 

In the treatment of cystic goiter or 
those thyroids undergoing degenerative 
changes, in order to reduce the gland to 
normal size and function the injection 
into the goiter of chemicals in associa- 
tion with the serum is indicated. This 
constitutes a successful treatment for all 
forms of goiter, with the exception of 
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cartilaginous and calcareous; these two 
forms of goiter may be referred to the 
surgeon, only. 

The serum is usually injected into the 
muscle at intervals of once or twice a 
month until all sympioms of thyrosis 
have disappeared. The dose for the dog 
is 2 cc. 
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The chemicals may be injected into the 
goitrous, fibrous or cystic thyroid usually 
once a month and two weeks. following 
the serum until the goitrous thyroid has 
been reduced. 

This thyroid therapy has stood the 
test of efficiency and is now available to 
the profession, after ten years’ careful 
clinical observations. 


Veterinary Fees 
By MART R. STEFFEN, V. S., M. D. C., Brillion, Wis. 
(Continued from page 96, Feb. Issue.) 


Practicing veterinarians, except in the 
large cities, as a rule, do not charge 
enough for advice given, or services 
rendered at the office. In fact, in many 
quite extensive practices the income de- 
rived from office work does not compare 
favorably with the other services ren- 
dered. 

Just why this should be true is not easy 
to explain, but it is true. 

The office should really be the seat of 
great revenue for the practitioner, be- 
cause here he is in his stronghold. Here, 
amidst favorable surroundings and with 
every facility at hand for doing good 
work, he should obtain good returns for 
all service rendered. 

One reason for the limited returns 
from office practice in many cases is the 
condition of the office itself. Veterinary 
practitioners’ offices are frequently lack- 
ing in the essentials that make for a good 
impression, for privacy and propriety 
Many times the veterinary practitioners’ 
office is a sort of free-for-all lounging 
place for jockeys, and other undesirables. 
There is no air of impressive respect- 
fulness about the place; it is neither in- 
viting nor imposing. 

The returns from office practice are 
the most satisfactory and the most easily 
earned, and the young veterinarian 
should endeavor to develop this branch 
of his practice to the limit. 

The fee for ordinary consultations at 
the office should never be less than one 
dollar. The fee for writing a prescrip- 
tion for cases described by clients should 
be one dollar. When the client brings 
the patient to the office for examination 
the fee should not be less than a dollar 


and a half. If medicine is furnished in 
addition an additional charge is made 
for it at the usual rate. 

_If the practitioner uses any extraordi- 
nary methods of diagnosis during the 
examination he should make an appro- 
priate charge for them in addition to 
the ordinary fee. 

The returns from office work in a 
veterinary practice are always what the 
practitioner makes them. A decently 
furnished and appropriately ‘ocated office 
is the first step. A measure of tact, and 
gentlemanly conduct about the office is 
indispensable. 

Surgical Fees 

The practice of veterinary surgery does 
not offer as lucrative a field as the prac- 
tice of human surgery does. This is not 
because veterinarians are not surgeons, 
but rather because the veterinary prac- 
titioner’s patients do not measure up to 
the requirements that are essential for 
a high fee. 

While there are in the human field a 
great number of renowned surgeons, the 
veterinary. profession boasts few real 
surgeons. In the United States there are 
not over three or four veterinary sur- 
geons who have any great renown in this 
field. L. A. Merillat is probably better 
known that any other American veter- 
inary surgeon among veterinarians; out- 
side of the veterinary fraternity few 
people ever heard of him, or any other 
veterinary operator for that matter. 

Among veterinary practitioners it is 
the usual custom for each man to do his 
own surgery. Only in rare instances is 
a surgical specialist employed. 

While veterinary patients do not make 
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a high fee possible, comparatively speak- 
ing, it is nevertheless a fact that veter- 
inary surgeons do not, as a rule, charge 
enough for their operations. 

In some sections of the country, es- 
pecially in the South and West, the fee 
received by the veterinary surgeon is 
more nearly what it should be than in 
other parts of the country. 

Veterinary surgeons throughout the 
land, with a few exceptions, do not make 
their surgical work impressive. There 
is too much of the “hop, skip and jump” 
variety of surgery, and a natural conse- 
quence thereof is the low fee. 

The young graduate should get away 
from this “rough and ready” surgery. 

By the expenditure of a little addi- 
tional time and the observance of a few 
rudimentary principles of the science of 
veterinary work he can make his opera- 
tions more impressive, do better work 
and expect and demand a better fee. 
Even when he does all this the fee which 
he can collect is still low, comparatively 
speaking. 

An operation that most practitioners 
do too cheaply is the castration of ridg- 
lings. The fee for the removal of one 
hidden testicle should not be less than 
fifteen dollars, while the removal of two 
hidden testicles in a horse should not be 
thought of for less than twenty-five dol- 
lars. Some practitioners get this fee, 
why should not all capable operators 
have it? Neurotomies are also done too 
cheaply by most general practitioners. 
The minimum fee for any neurotomy 
should be ten dollars for the single nerve. 

Another overation that the veterinary 
surgeon performs much too cheaply in 
all parts of the country is tracheotomy. 
This is an operation that actually saves 
more lives, directly, than any other pro- 
cedure that we resort to in the practice 
of our profession. It is an operation that 
always makes a marked impression upon 
the laity, and the results of which are 
nearly always so prompt and pleasing 
that a*hioh fee should be paid forthcom- 
ing for its execution. 

The fact that the operation is a very 
simple one should have no effect on the 
fixing of the fee; it is an operation the 
value of which is to be rated wholly on 
the beneficial result produced. The fee 
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for tracheotomy in horses, under any 
conditions, should be at least ten dollars. 
Under certain conditions a hundred dol- 
lar fee would not be exorbitant for 
this operation. 

The fee which some veterinary prac- 
titioners charge for an oophorectomy in 
the bitch is a disgrace to them. I have 
known veterinarians who were looked 
upon as leaders in their calling in the 
vicinity where they reside, who have per- 
formed this operation for the ridiculous- 
ly low fee of one dollar and fifty cents. 
I know that in some localities it is not 
an easy matter to get more than three 
dollars for this operation. The opera- 
tion, when neatly done under general 
anesthesia, is easily worth ten dollars, 
and some veterinarians get it without 
question. However, I have known only 
a very few veterinary practitioners who 
charged more than five dollars for it. 

The beginner in the practice of veter- 
inary surgery makes his biggest mistakes 
in the levying of fees in minor surgical 
conditions in horses. While it*is not 


always easy to decide upon the correct 
fee in ordinary surgical procedures it 


is a safe rule to make only a reasonable 
charge for minor operations. 

The lancing of abscesses, cysts and 
similar performances should be done for 
a small fee, if for no other reason than 
the prevention of “jack-knife surgery” 
by the client. 

If the client knows that it is going to 
cost him an unreasonable fee if he per- 
mits the veterinarian to lance an abscess 
or a cyst, he is very apt to make an at 
tempt to avoid the expense. 

If, on the other hand, he knows that 
the doctor will not “hold him up” he will 
not attempt to meddle with the case. 

The practitioner should reserve the 
high fees for such surgical procedures as 
are really worthy ; he must not discourage 
his clientele from employing him by 
charging excessively every time he “uses 
the knife.” 

There are certain surgical procedures 
of common occurrence in canine practice, 
for which the veterinarian usually 
charges too little, i. e., such operations 
as trimming ears and cutting off tails, 
operations that should really be termed 
“mutilations.” 
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The veterinarian should be guided by 
the principle that his function is to heal 
the sick, not to maim the well. When he 
is requested to do the latter, such as 
trimming the ears, he should receive a 
good fee for it. 

I have known veterinarians who were 
so imbued with the sacredness of this 
principle that no sort of fee could induce 
them to mutilate an animal. One can 
not but feel great respect for these vet- 
erinarians ; they are only too rare. How- 
ever, under the stress of keen competi- 
tion it is a question whether this princi- 
ple can be adhered to with reason. At 
any rate, it is always better that the vet- 
erinarian perform these mutilations in a 
humane manner, than. by his refusal to 
cause them to be done by persons not 
qualified. These operations should of 
course be performed only under general 
anesthesia, and no operation under gen- 
eral anesthesia should ever be performed 
for less than five dollars. 

Fees for the performance of surgical 
operatidns by veterinary practitioners 
are, as a rule, just about what the prac- 
titioner makes them. Usually the fee 
charged is a good indication of the class 
of work performed. 

The fee for good, first-class surgical 
work is limited only by the bounds of 
reasonable return for services rendered. 


Hospital Fees 


Veterinary hospital fees vary with the 
location, as well as with the general rate 
of veterinary fees; the class of service 
rendered is also considered. 

In a country practice the hospital fee 
is usually lower than in a city practice, 
for the reason that rent, feed and help 
are cheaper in most instances. Some 
country practitioners charge a fee of one 
dollar per day when the client furnishes 
feed for the patient. In some cases I 
have known country practitioners to fur- 
nish both maintenance and veterinary 
service for one dollar per day. This is, 
of course, too low. 

A rate of one dollar and a half per 
day is not too much for service alone, 
and this applies only to ordinary cases, 
in the handling of which no unusual 
methods or medicines are used. 

(To be Continued) 


THE HORSES AT CAMP DEVENS 

Three times we have visited Camp 
Devens and the Remount Station. Each 
time it has been to look over the horses. 
The officers in charge have received us 
most courteously and given us every op- 
portunity to inspect the animals. At the 
Remount Station the horses are received, 
inspected, cared for when sick or injured, 
and later turned over as needed to the 
various departments. 

Recently some 3,000 horses and mules 
have been delivered to Camp Devens. 
The animals arriving by train, almost all 
of them having come from the western 
and northwestern states, and used to the 
open air rather than to close stabling, 
are turned,if sound and well,into corrals. 
In these corrals are large covered shel- 
ter sheds, protected on three sides, into 
which they can go if they wish. Nearly 
the whole length of the corral there runs 
also a hayrack, some eight or ten feet 
high, kept well filled with hay which is 
in itself a pretty good wind-break. Con- 
nected with the corrals are five hospital 
buildings into which the sick and injured 
are taken upon the first indication of 
trouble. We have been there when there 
has been more than a foot of snow on 
the ground and with the thermometer 
at zero. The condition of the animals 
in the corrals has been far better than 
one, used only to well-stabled horses, 
would imagine. As these horses must be 
more or less at all times exposed to the 
weather, the best experience shows that 
there is a great deal less sickness as the 
result of their being kept in the corrals. 

On our second visit there were 5,500) 
horses at the Remount Station. The 
number.sick in the hospitals from colds, 
pneumonia and troubles resulting from 
these ills was surprisingly small. The 
death-rate at that time was only four 
or five a day. On the day of our third 
visit, during the bitter cold weather the 
last of December, there had been no 
deaths the previous twenty-four hours, 
and the average deaths were only two 
or three. When one considers the long 
shipments and the possibilities of in- 
fection, this a low percentage. 

At Camp Devens stables have bee 
provided to accommodate 9,000 horses 
and mules.—Our Dumb Animals. 
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Desirability of Horse Flesh as Food 


OCTOR W. Horace Hoskins, dean 
D of the New York State Veterinary 
College, at New York City, has 
through the general press attracted much 
attention recently to the use of horse 
flesh for food, and Doctor N. S. Mayo, 
of Chicago, has contributed articles co 
the Chicago dailies on the same subject. 
here is no reasou, save a sentimenta! 


one, why horse flesh should not be used 
as food in this country, and there are 
many reasons why it should be used. 
The horse is less subject to diseases com- 
municable to man than cattle or swine. 
Its flesh is equally nutritious and pala- 


table, and is eaten and relished by 
millions of people in many countries. 
True, there is a prejudice against the 
use of horse flesh for food that long 
will prevent its being eaten by a large 
percentage of our population, but this 
fact should not mitigate against its be- 
ing sold for just what it is, nor should it 
prohibit, to those accustomed to eating 
flesh of the horse before coming to this 
country, this valuable and comparatively 
inexpensive meat. 

There is a world scarcity of meat, and 
its present high price causes many to be 
under-fed on this important dietary. 
Certainly no small percentage of the re- 
cent deaths’ from tuberculosis could have 
been prevented, or at least delayed, by 
a plentiful supply of nutritious food, of 
which meat, perhaps, constitutes the most 
needed article. 

The ranges of the West contain more 


SELLING HORSES BY THE POUND 

The horse shown above was being weighed to 
determine its value, when I took this photograph. 
I had the opportunity of examining it and found 
it to be about six years old and to have a prom- 
inent spavin, causing a marked lameness. I have 
cured horses with spavins of this typ@ by firing 
and rest. If this horse had been successfully 
treated in this way, I judge that at the time, in 
America, it would have been worth $85 to $100. 
It sold for the equivalent of $70 for meat, which | 
was better, of course, than to go to the expense 
of firing and laying it off from service on the prob- 
ability of having an animal serviceably sound later 
on. 
. For the prevention of cruelty to animals, by re- 
tiring them from labor when they become pain- 
fully lame, or otherwise injured, the eating of horse 
flesh is remarkably efficient; but do not under- 
stand from this that cruelty to animals is not com- 
mon in Paris. Before the outbreak of the present 
war, pitifully over-loaded and cruelly beaten horses 
were to be seen daily on the streets of Paris. In 
no city in America would public opinion tolerate 
the cruel whipping, over-loading and over-driving 
to which Paris cab horses were subjected, con 
stantly. 








are no old, decrepit, rack-of-bones -here. 


this is done. 


than two million wild, or half wild 
horses, for the most part unfit for work. 
Being practically useless for economic 
purposes they constitute a liability, be- 
cause of the food consumed that might 
otherwise produce thousands of tons of 
beef and mutton. 

The American army, as everyone 





HORSEMEAT PRIZED IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS 








Doctor, now Major, John H. Blattenberg, 
and carcass of a horse in the municipal horse 
abattoir, at Utrecht, Holland. The one with 
the hat on is Major Blattenberg. 

In Holland the flesh of native cattle brought 
the highest price. Horse flesh was next to this 
in price, the horses being largely imported 
from England, but slaughtered in Holiand. 
The flesh of the native cattle and of the im- 
ported horses being iusutiicient to supply this 
densely populated country with meat, a large 
amount of beef was imported from Argentine. 
This Argentine beef, although in appearance 
all one could wish, is sold at a lower price 
than horse meat. 

In both Holland and Paris, veterinary in- 
spectors are assigned to the horse abattoirs, 
and horse fiesh receives the same careful in- 
spection that the flesh of other animals re- 
ceives when slaughtered. This _ inspection, 
however, is not nearly so thorough or so ex- 
acting as the meat inspection of our own Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, in this country. I 
was about to say that it was not so good as 
our own inspection, but I question this, since 
I believe that public sentiment has forced and 
is at present forcing the condemnation of meat 
in American packing houses that is fit for 
food, and it would seem that, at this time of 
scarcity of food, the world over, the meat in- 
spectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry 








market and horse markets in the United States is so striking as to be apparent at the first glance. 
It does not pay to let a horse run down’ in flesh or to become old. 


Just as soon as its value as a work horse begins to depreciate, it becomes profitable to sell it for meat, and 
If the custom of using horses for meat becomes common in America, it will accomplish one 


_ thing that all humane societies have been unable to effect. : 
ful wrecks that have formerly beeu horses, the chief motor power of the junk-man and the peddler. 


might well revise their rules for inspection, and pass thousands of tons of meat, now condemned for more 
or less sentimental reasons, and confine their condemnation to carcasses and parts of carcasses that there are 
scientific reasons for believing are dangerous as food. 


MUNICIPAL HORSE 
MARKET 


The Municipal Horse Market in 
Paris is a large area, substantially 
roofed and paved throughout. To it 
are brought hundreds of horses 
every day, and to it in droves come 
buyers, both for the general market 
and for the abattoirs. 

The horses must pass a veterinary 
inspection at the market gate to be 
admitted. This inspection has to do 
only with the presence or absence 
of communicable disease. Once ad- 
mitted, the horses are tied to gas- 
pipe racks, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Here, those that are sound 
and in good condition, but not use- 
ful for work, because of lameness or 
intractable disposition, are sold for 
slaughter. Those that are offered 
for sale as serviceable are “tried 
out” on a nearby runway. 

As the price offered by butchers 
is but siightly less than that offered 
for the same horses for work pur- 
poses, it follows that if there is any 
question as to the soundness or 
serviceability of an animal, it goes 
to the abattoir and not to work. 

A. difference between this hors 
There 


PARIS 

































It will remove from the streets all of those piti- 










knows, is fed on the best of beef. Amer- 
ican soldiers in Great Britain and France, 
when on leave of absence have the op- 
portunity to, And do, eat horse flesh and 
write home that they like it. In addi- 
tion to the vast foreign-born population 
in America already accustomed to eating 
horse flesh, there is no doubt that millions 
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VETERINARY CORPS MISCELLANY 


HORSE FLESH PREPARED FOR 
FOOD 


This illustration shows dressed 
carcasses of horses hanging in tne 
horse abattoir in Paris. ss may be 
seen in the illustration, the car- 
casseS are tat, clean and in every 
way appear to be as edible as the 
flesh ot any other animal. 

diorses are siaugutered in Paris, 
or were in 1914, when this photo- 
graph was taken, at an abattoir re- 
served for this animal alone. They 
are killed by a blow from the ham- 
mer, bled, and dressed just as other 
large animals are slaughtered in 
Varis, and this means by antiquated 
methods without labor-saving ma- 
chinery. One labor-saving device, 
however, the butchers at the horse 
ibattoir have; as soon as the horse 
is bled as much as it will bleed, 
trom “sticking,’’ a trocar connected 
by a tube to an air-pressure tank is 
inserted in the sternal region and 
the animal inflated under sixty 
pounds pressure. This not only ex- 
pels another gallon or two of blood, 
hut, to a large extent, detaches the 
hide from the underlying flesh and 
facilitates skinning very considerably. 

As wit 
eration, but are used fresh. 


td 


h the flesh of other animals slaughtered in Paris, the carcasses of horses are not submitted to > 
As a result, uncured meat served in hotels and homes in Paris is not “ripened” 


as in America, and to an American palate is inferior, because it is lacking both in the delicate flavor that is 
produced by this ripening process, and in those qualities of tenderness characteristic of meat that has been 
held two to four weeks at a temperature near the freezing point. 


of the native born would soon acquire 
a liking for it if it were supplied, as it 
can be under present conditions, at one- 
half the price of beef. 


In some states and many municipali- 
ties there are laws or ordinances for- 
bidding the slaughtering of horses, or the 


selling of horse flesh, for food. These 
should be repealed at once, and every 
encouragement should be given to the 
proposition of supplying horse flesh for 
food to those who wish it. In view of 
the present food shortage the enormous 
waste of horse flesh is scarcely less than 
criminal. 

Veterinarians should have an import- 
ant part in the educational work neces- 
sary to bring about this change. From 
their professional training they know 
that the horse is a cleanly animal, com- 
paratively free from diseases communi- 
cable to man, and that its flesh is a 
wholesome food. The presentation of 
these facts by veterinarians will go far in 
removing the unwise, even ridiculous 
prejudice against the slaughter of horses 
for food. Veterinarians should agitate 
this matter in the press of their locali- 
ties. 

We shall be glad to learn of those who 
undertake this important task for the 
conservation of our supply of animal 
food. 


ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 
MISCELLANY. 
EWS of the Army Veterinary Corps 
for the month contains little out of 
the ordinary, although it has been a 
month of great activity for the veter- 
inarians in the corps. A few new com- 
missions have been issued and rather less 
than the usual number of transfers have 
been ordered. A number of second 
lieutenants have been promoted to first 
lieutenancies, and Major C. J. Marshall 
to be a Lieutenant Colonel. The new 
commissions include majorates to civil- 
ians as follows: Drs. D. H. Udall, W. 
Reid Blair, E. B. Ackerman of New 
York, and Dr. C. M. Haring of Cali- 
fornia, and S. H. Gilliland of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Among the army camps visited by rep- 
resentatives of the Journal during the 
month, the veterinary corps at Camp 
Sherman deserves particular mention, 
because of the excellence of the organi- 
zation perfected by the veterinarian in 
charge, Major M. E. Knowles of Mon- 
tana. Major Knowles is a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and his long executive 
experience has admirably equipped him 
for the duties that are his. The same 
conditions prevail at Camp Lee, where 
Capt. C. E. Jewel is in charge. Capt. 
Jewel’s long experience as veterinarian 
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in the regular army has equipped him to 
handle the situation at Camp Lee in a 
highly praiseworthy manner. 

A considerable number of members of 

the veterinary corps have been ordered to 
the Medical Officers Training School at 
Camp Greenleaf during the month. 
There are more than a hundred there at 
this writing. This training school is the 
university of all its kind for officers of 
the medical and veterinary corps, and the 
training given is intensive to the last de- 
gree. 
The criticism of those responsible for 
the organization of the veterinary corps, 
that is to be heard at all the camps, and 
the charges of unfairness and partiality 
in the matter of promotions that have 
been reaching the Surgeon General’s 
office through Senators and Representa- 
tives has put those in Washington some- 
what on the defensive. Major D. S. 
White has. made a general reply to these 
criticisms and a general defense of the 
veterinary advisory board in a paper on 
“The Organization of the Veterinary 
Corps of the National Army,” presented 
at a meeting of the Ohio Veterinary Med- 
ical Association and at the Twelfth Vet- 
erinary Conference at Ithaca, New York 
The promotion of Major Marshall, 
however; indicates that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral is satisfied with the work of the 
veterinary advisory board. 

An error crept into Mr. Brenner’s re- 
port of his visit to army camps, as pub- 
lished last month. It was stated that 
Major Fred Foster was in charge at 
Camp Travis, Texas. Major Foster is in 
charge of the Post Veterinary Hospital 
at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Captain 
Joseph Burby is in charge at Camp 
Travis, and deserves credit for the excel- 
lent veterinary organization there. Both 
Camp Travis and Ft. Sam Houston are 
at San Antonio, and thus the confusion 
arose. 

Lack of space last month prevented 
mention of the remarkably efficient work 
of the veterinarians of Remount No. 2 at 
Fort Sam Houston. This Remount sta- 
tion has been established longer than any 
other. From the early part of 1916 when 
this station was established to December 
31, 1917, seventy-five thousand animals 
passed through it with a loss of 1.75 per 











cent. During the calendar year of 1917 
forty thousand animals were received at 
this station. Of this number the total 
deaths and animals destroyed from all 
causes was 551, or 1.38 per cent. The 
number of animals in the station varied 
from 5,000 to 17,000, the usual number 
being from 8,000 to 10,000. 

Capt. G. A. Hanvey was chief veteri- 
rarian during the fifteen months preced- 
ing January Ist, 1918, and in that time 
5% veterinarians reported to him for 
duty and preliminary instruction in the 
ways of the army and of remount work. 
Captain Hanvey has had twelve years’ 
experience as veterinarian in the regular 
army. 


DOCTOR SESCO STEWART 
DEAD 





OCTOR SESCO STEWART was 
D born in the province of Ontario 
sixty-three years ago, and died at 
his home in Kansas City, February 7, 
1918. He was graduated from the med- 
ical department of Wooster University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1878, and from the 
veterinary department of the Iowa State 
College in 1885. He married Miss Emma 
3eebe in 1879 who, with a son and 
daughter, survives him. 

Doctor Stewart engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine in Oakland, Iowa, from 
1878 to 1885, and in veterinary practice 
at Atlantic, Iowa, from 1886 to 1888, 
and at Council Bluffs from 1888 to 1891. 
In 1891 he entered the meat inspection 
service of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try at Omaha, and was transferred in 
1892 to Kansas City where he remained 
in charge of the microscopic division 
until 1901. In 1893 he became associ- 
ated with the Kansas City Veterinary 
College as dean and instructor, which 
position he retained until his death, a 
period of twenty-five years. 

Doctor Stewart was a profound stu- 
dent of veterinary science and during a 
period of nearly thirty-five years applied 
himself constantly to it. In the early 
days of his practice at Atlantic, Iowa, he 
was the means of bringing together six 
veterinary practitioners in the locality 
for the study of pathology, a subject not 


then considered as important in veter- , 


inary medicine as it is today. It is a 
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curious fact that out of the six who met 
in Cass county, lowa, more than thirty 
years ago for the study of comparative 
pathology, three later rose to the position 
of inspector in charge of Federal in- 
spection forces in as many cities. Doc- 
tor Stewart was never found behind on 
any of even the most recent developments 
in veterinary science. He was ever 
prepared when called upon at veterinary 
meetings, of which he attended a great 
number, to enter into the discussion of 
any topic and to handle it in a most 
interesting and instructive manner. 
With all his success in a professional 
way Doctor Stewart was, at the same 
time, successful in administrative and 
business matters. He was a member of 
the firm of Moore, Stewart & Brown, 
a firm that, until the automobile made 
such inroads in city practice, did a very 
large veter:nary practice in Kansas City; 
but it was in his management of the 
Kansas City Veterinary College that his 
farsightedness bore the greatest fruit. 
It may not be generally known, but it 
is a fact, nevertheless, that the Kansas 
City Veterinary College is the largest 
institution of learning in the United 


States, if not in the world, conducted as 
a purely private institution without state 


aid or endowment. It was one of the 
first institutions to recognize the trend 
toward pathology and bacteriology 
and the equipment of its laboratories was 
second to none of the veterinary colleges 
in the country either state or private. 
But, widely known as Doctor Stewart 
was for his work in the Kansas City Vet- 
erinary College, he was more widely 
known for his labors in and for veter- 
inary associations. As a member of the 
A. V. M. A. he was regarded as having 
great influence. He was elected secre- 
tary of the A. V. M. A. in 1895. At 
that time, because horse practice then 
constituted almost the beginning and end 
of veterinary practice and horses were 
unbelievably cheap, the A. V. M. A. and 
the veterinary profession was in a bad 
way. Doctor Stewart held the office of 
secretary of the A. V. M. A. for six 
vears, and, although secretaries were not 
paid at that time—the association could 
not afford to pay a salary—it is safe to 
say that ‘no other secretary before or 
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since has worked more earnestly or un- 
tiringly or, all things considered, more 
successfully for the upbuilding of that 
great organization. When because of the 
increased burden of his school work 
Doctor Stewart was compelled to decline 
re-election in 1902, he was chosen pres- 
ident of the association and served one 
year. 

Doctor Stewart was a charter member 
and to a large degree responsible for the 
organization of the Iowa State Veter- 
inary Association and it is said he missed 
only two of the thirty-four meetings that 
this association has held. He was one of 
the organizers and charter members and 
probably the most regular attendant of 
the Missouri Valley Veterinary Associa- 
tion, and during the years of its struggle 
for existence was, more than any other 
one man, responsible for its maintenance. 
He was a member of the first Missouri 
Association and within the past decade 
when this association was apparantly 
dead because of the strong competition 
of the Missouri Valley Association and 
the dissension in the state association, 
succeeded in gathering together a few of 
the good association men of the state and 
in getting the association on to its feet 
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again. To do this, notwithstanding his 
multitudinous duties as dean and director 
of the college, and his heavy work as 
instructor, he served the struggling as- 
sociation as secretary for several years, 
and until it was well established. 
Throughout his professional life, dur- 
ing his whole connection with the college 
he was so largely instrumental in build- 
ing, dominating his whole relationship to 
the many veterinary associations to which 
he belonged, and the numerous other 
associations whose meetings he occasion- 
ally attended, Doctor Stewart has always 
stood for higher morals, stricter ethics, 
and better citizenship, and it was largely 
through his efforts that intoxicants were 
banished from the banquets of the A. V. 
M. A., and he more than anyone else, was 
responsible for the recent custom of 
inviting the ladies to attend the meetings 
and especially the annual banquets of the 
A.V.M.A. His influence to the same end 
in the Missouri Valley Association bore 
fruit earlier. He it was that made these 
meetings interesting for ladies to attend. 
He had a profound faith in the refining 
influence the presence of women affords, 
and even with the students in college, he 
always endeavored to induce the married 
students to have their wives with them 
during the college year. Through the 
influence of the Dean, the Kansas City 
Veterinary College was probably unique 
among veterinary and medical colleges in 
that smoking by students or members of 
the faculty was prohibited in the college 
building, and the rule was enforced 
throughout the twenty-five years of his 
association with the school. He often 
said that his conception of his responsi- 
bility to the students was that it did not 
end with giving them the opportunity 
to acquire a scientific knowledge of vet- 
erinary medicine, but that he owed it to 
them to see they did not leave Kansas 
City with lower ideals than they had 
when they came, but with higher; that 
it was his duty to surround them with 
helpful, wholesome, moral influences. 
He was instrumental in the formation of 
a Y. M. C. A. at the college several 
years. ago, and in procuring a resident 
secretary to guide the work. Doctor 
Stewart’s greatest wish was to be a help 
to his fellow men. His greatest satis- 


faction came from a realization that he 
had aided some one. The influence of 
his high ideals on the 1800 graduates of 
the Ntansas City Veterinary College has 
accrued to the incalculable benefit of the 
whole profession in America. 

He was sensitive to criticism, yet he 
did not hesitate to face and even invite 
criticism, however unmerited, if it 
seemed thereby that good might result. 
He was convinced that the hope for 
progress in raising the standard of the 
profession lay in improving the quality 
of the students, and that this would be 
accomplished more rapidly by bringing 
about a gradual improvement to which all 
of the colleges would subscribe, than to 
force a more rapid improvement which 
only the stronger colleges could keep up 
with and which other institutions would 
immediately repudiate, and in return 
would proceed to flood the country with 
graduates of a lower standard ot edu- 
cational and professional attainments. 
Because of his positive views that a grad- 
ual, steady and progressive raise in en- 
trance requirements -and a_ constant 
improvement and the lengthening of the 
course was the proper procedure he 
was the source of constant turmoil at 
meetings of the faculties of the private 
schools. His arguments were always 
persuasive yet forceful and he was able 
to hold all the institutions to a great 
degree, together. Having reached an 
agreement he would go before the A. V. 
M. A. and speak for the standard he 
believed it possible for all the schools 
to reach.. His sacrifice in this matter 
will appear the greater when it is realized 
that for many years his own institution 
was more than meeting the requirements 
of the A. V. M. A. and was in a position, 
without great sacrifice, to meet the high- 
est standards attainable by any veterinary 
schools in the country in the matter of 
either entrance or graduation require- 
ment or of faculty personnel. 

He was largely instrumental in induc- 
ing the A. V. M. A. to undertake the 
inspection of veterinary colleges to as- 
certain how sincere an effort was being 
made to live up to the standards that 
the A. V..M. A. had established. He was 
° . . ° 
in favor, and in a quiet way at the last 

(Continued on page 156) 
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TREATMENT FOR PERIODIC 
OPHTHALMIA. 

Can you tell me of some tried and ac- 
cepted treatment for periodic opthalmia? 
| have met this enemy with many thera- 
peutic tanks, but he still remains a factor 
to be reckoned with. 

I have tried iodin in every form suita- 
ble for peri-orbital injections, from 
quantities of several minims to an ounce, 
repeated at variable intervals. I have 
used alteratives galore of iodids, salicy- 
lates, silver mercury, etc., in quantities 
from minimum to maximum and still 
“moon blindness” exists, and many of the 
animals remain blind. Occasional cases 
appear to be relieved, with little rela- 
tion to the curative agent used. Is my 


failure due to my choice of treatment, 
or is it due to lack of proper adminis- 
tration or what do you think the trouble 
is? I shall be grateful for any helpful 


hints. J. F. L., Neb. 

Reply.—With regard to the treatment 
for periodic ophthalmia, I think your ex- 
perience has been the usual one. Many 
have thought that they have had good 
results from this or that treatment but 
I believe that in most instances, taking 
into account a large number of cases, 
the result will be about the same from 
one line of treatment as another, or from 
none. 

The subject has been discussed at re- 
cent veterinary meetings and the trend 
of the beliefs of the best men is away 
from the theory that this disease is 
hereditary, and toward the theory of in- 
fection: away from treatment and toward 
prophylaxis. 

It is believed that this disease rarely 
appears in well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
clean barns, and that when a case has 
already developed in an animal kept in 
insanitary quarters, by moving him to 
other quarters and stabling him in a 
sanitary barn, the attack will be mitigated 

>and the animal’s sight prolonged several 
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years beyond what it would have been 
under unfavorable conditions. 

In this disease there is always an in- 
tense photophobia, and when one has 
provided for excluding light from the 
eyes and for bathing them as frequently 
as practicable in some mildly antiseptic 
solution, I think he has one about all 
that he can do for the relief of the 
animal. 


APPROACHING SENILITY 


As a subscriber to your valuable 
journal may I trouble you for a little in- 
formation ? 

For the past month I have had under 
treatment a valuable collie in which the 
owner takes a lot of pride. In fact it 
seems to bother the owner more than 
the dog. 

Subject: Collie dog, about nine years 
old, fat and in good condition. After 
lying down awhile upon rising, the 
dog’s right hind leg trembles or quivers, 
(like a person having a chill). Animal 
takes a few lame steps, then walks 
sound. Trembling is confined to one 
limb and it occurs intermittently. Oth- 
erwise, the animal is normal. 

I attributed the cause to rheumatism, 
and put the dog on Fowler’s solution, 
also rubbing with soap liniment. I am 
now using rheumatic tablets and apply- 
ing heat and light locally with a ther- 
malite (electric). 

What do you consider this condition 
to be and will you suggest a better line 
of treatment?—S. M. N., Pa. 

Repty: There is probably not much 
satisfaction in diagnosing this condition 
as a neurosis. A fuller history might 
enable cne to arrive at a more accurate 
diagnosis. Not all dogs, of course, have 
distemper when young. If this dog has 
recently had an attack of distemper, we 
should be inclined to consider this ail- 
ment as being of a choreic nature and 
the chances of improvement poor, 
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If this dog has recently become fat 
and is taking markedly less exercise than 
formerly, we should be inclined to think 
that probably the condition is of long 
standing and was not noticed until the 
animal began to lie about a great deal, 
thus aggravating it. The symptoms giv- 
en are not those of rheumatism, nor 
should we consider Fowler’s solution of 
value in the treatment of rheumatism. 

Expectant treatment would be a 
course of potassium iodid, but we should 
be inclined to explain to the owner that 
the animal is getting along in years, 
when the infirmities of age may be ex- 
pected, and that this particular condition 
is not likely to get worse, but rather to 
improve when the weather is milder and 
the dog is perhaps outside more and is 
more active, and that even if it does not 
improve that the trouble causes no suf- 
fering and is of little moment. 





CASE FOR LABORATORY 
DIAGNOSIS 

I am at present treating some peculiar 
swellings, affecting mares and geldings 
alike. The swellings are of an edemat- 
ous nature, rather hard, and located un- 
der the belly anywhere from the stern- 
um to the pubic region. The first one 
I saw was under the breast, the second 
affected the mammary gland of a mare. 

The history that one may obtain is 
alike in nearly all cases. First a swell- 
ing is noticed and soon this suppurates, 
the discharge being of a bloody, puru- 
lent nature. I have exaimined several of 
these cases by means of a probe, thinking 
that there might be retained portions of 
some object which would have snagged 
the parts, but nothing of this kind has 
been discovered. More recently I have 
punctured the swellings and applied 
white lotion locally. Fairly good results 
have succeeded this treatment. I have 
employed bacterins, hot lysol solutions, 
white lotion, but results are not satis- 
factory. Can you enlighten me regard- 
ing this problem ?—E. V. S. 

ReEpty :—It seems that this was a case 
for a laboratory diagnosis rather than 
for the clinician and that the writer of 
the query fell short in not sending the 
diseased lesions to some laboratory for 
examination and the identification of 
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their nature. The disease would ay:pear 
to be some malignant form of Hogd- 
kin’s disease but this view cannot be 
more than a guess without support from 
a laboratory examination. 





IMPOTENCE IN A BULL 

I have a client who paid $2,500 for 
a Hereford bull. It has bred thirty-five 
or forty cows in the past year. Neve: 
more than two in one day. The bull is 
in the best of condition. Nothing seems 
to be the matter with him only he has 
gotten so he cannot serve a cow any 
more, as his penis seems to be paralyzed. 
I would like to have treatment from 
someone who has had a case like thi: 
one.—G. H. S., M. D. V., South Dakota. 

Repiy:—Assuming that you have 
made an examination of the prepuce anu 
that there is no mechanical hindrance in 
it to the extrusion of the penis, you 
should proceed to give this animal the tu- 
berculin test. There is a case on record 
of a bull that served a cow suffering from 
tuberculosis metritis, that later developed 
the condition you describe. On autopsy 
this bull’s trouble was found to be due 
to tuberculosis, probably contracted 
from the cow, the present difficulty being 
due to a great enlargement of the small 
lymph gland that lies just behind the an- 
terior curvature of the penis and be- 
tween it and the retractor muscle, thus 
mechanically preventing a straightening 
of the penis at this point and of course, 
its extrusion. One should be able to locate 
this lesion by palpation when the enlarge- 
ment has progressed to a stage that would 
prevent its extrusion. 

Repty by another :—lIt is not uncom- 
mon for bulls to injure their penis, par- 
ticularly young ones that are allowed to 
and amorous ones that are allowed to 
mingle with other stock. Older: bulls 
even injure themselves at an apparently 
quiet and normal service. Let such an 
injury to the penis be what it may I al- 
ways. have hopes of it repairing if the 
penis is retained within the sheath and 
has not been broken or the balanitis is 
sufficient to cause adhesions so the organ 
could not be protruded. I take it from 
the inquiry that neither of these condi- 
tions exist in this case. The cases where 
the paralyzed penis hangs outside or 





ALOES PROVES INACTIVE 


where there is extreme paraphimosis 
have been in my experience the most 
unsatisfactory but even many of these do 
well in time. The treatment that would 
probably give the most satisfactory re- 
sult in this case, in addition to proper 
feeding and plenty of exercise, is liberal 
hot douching forced well back into the 
sheath with a pump and tube two or 
three times daily, and increasing doses 
of nux vomica until the animal is re- 
ceiving a full dose considering size, age, 
ete; 





BLIND STAGGERS 

I am having a lot of trouble right now 
with what is commonly known as “blind 
staggers,” in this part of the country. 
The symptoms shown are as follows: Al- 
most complete blindness, eyes clear, very 
excitable and nervous. The animals will 
neither lead nor drive, they will run 
over any object; if they can get to a 
wall or fence they push against it with 
head or breast until they choke down; 
they generally die in eight to twenty 
hours. 

There seems to be complete paralysis 
of the alimentary tract. I would ap- 
preciate any suggestion as to the treat- 
ment in such cases.—J. B. B., Ind. 

Repiy :—There is no specific for blind 
staggers or that form of poisoning due 
to moldy or worm-eaten feed, unless it 
be the botulism serum, and I think it is 
obtainable for experimental use only. 

In treating many of these cases I have 
thought that I had good results in the 
type of forage poisoning known as blind 
staggers or stomach staggers, from copi- 
ous bleeding when the animals were vio- 
lent and from the use of small and repeat- 
ed doses of barium chlorid, intravenously. 
If an active purgation could be set up in 
the course of six hours, cases recovered. 

On some farms where it was not prac- 
ticable to institute an entire change of 
feed, I prescribed one to two ounces of 
Epsom or Glauber’s salts daily with the 
feed, mixed with some gentian and gin- 
ger as appetizers. Whether coincident 
or not, no animals were affected that 
were so treated. 

The attacks are almost always preced- 
ed by a period of constipation. The use 
of one to two ounces of Epsom or Glau- 
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ber’s salts daily prevents this constipa- 
tion and possibly in this way prevents the 
disease. 


ALOES PROVES INACTIVE 

I am having trouble with aloes and 
aloin. I cannot get any that is thera- 
peutically active. I have three pounds 
on hand that is worthless. I formerly 
used aloin two. and one-half to three 
drams with calomile, nux vomica and 
ginger, each one dram, with fairly suc- 
cessful results; but for a year, I have 
been unable to purchase aloin«anywhere 
that is active in doses of this size. I 
have tried four different manufacturers, 
all of them reliable. What is the trou- 
ble? Where can I get good aloin or if 
it can not be purchased, can you suggest 
a substitute ?—C. O. S., Indiana. 

Repty:—I can readily see that one 
can get an inactive aloes at this time, as 
the market is said to be flooded with 
drugs that are exhausted and useless, 
and a dealer would need to make a very 
careful test of his products or he might 
be fooled by some unscrupulous im- 
porter. But that would not account for 
the failure of aloin, in itself the active 
principle of aloes, and presumably made 
in the laboratories of the manufacturers 
from whom you purchased it. 

It should be remembered that no sin- 
gle evacuant can be expected to prove 
efficient in all cases. Perhaps, no single 
combination of evacuants will always 
work. The best that one can do is to 
confine his remedies to the particular 
case under treatment, or if that seems 
unnecessary in the case of purgatives, 
to depend upon a combination of cathar- 
tics likely to prove generally useful. 

Repty By E. L. QuirMan:—fFor a 
number of years, there has been very 
little genuine Barbados aloes brought to 
the United States, and of all of the dif- 
ferent varieties of aloes, Barbados is 
the only one dependable for equine use. 
Merck’s aloin is dependable but it is diffi- 
cult to procure it. Perhaps you may 
have to apply to a number of wholesale 
drug houses in order to get it. I would 
suggest that you add dram doses each 
of calomel and nux vomica to the aloin 
and two or three drams of ginger, which 
will increase its effect. 
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By L. H. PAMMEL, Ph. D., Ames, Iowa 
Professor of Botany, Iowa State College 


Department of Live Stock Poisoning 
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Forage Poison Due to Bacillus Botulinus* 


poisoning occurring at Ottawa, IIli- 

nois, from first-hand observation re- 
sembles in some respects a disease affect- 
ing horse and mule stock for several 
years in the State of Kentucky. The 
disease is characterized by sudden de- 
velopment of varied nervous manifesta- 
tions, such as depression or mania ac- 
companied by impaired vision, paralysis 
of the pharynx, obstinate constipation, 
slow and imperceptible pulse, great mus- 
cular weakness, inco-ordination, decum- 
bency, terminating in death. From the 
symptoms mentioned, it appears clinic- 
ally indistinguishable from the disease 
designated by different veterinarians as 
cerebrospinal meningitis, cerebritis, or 
leuco-encephalitis, although some may 
contend that a distinct line of demarca- 
tion may separate these diseases occur- 
ring in horse and mule stock. For all 
practical purposes, it seems that the dis- 
eases referred to may be closely related, 
and certainly no classification can be sug- 
gested with certainty from the stand- 
point of etiology. As in other animal 
diseases the most efficient methods of 
suppressing the losses must be based on 
a knowledge of the nature and charac- 
ter of the primary cause of the disease 
and the correct recognition of such agent 
or agencies involved in this capacity. 

Many etiologic factors have been sug- 
gested of forage poisoning, and the 
mold theory is quite commonly accepted. 
Moldy feed may, in some instances, 
contain the causative factor, but the ex- 
perimental evidence at hand is not suffi- 
cient to incriminate molds as a primary 
factor. In attempts to locate the feed 


*Discussion by -Robert Graham, | University of 
Illinois, at the meeting of the Illinois State Veteri- 
nary Assn., Chicago, Dec., 1917. 


* seems that the outbreak of forage 


involved in some outbreaks, it was found 
that apparently wholesome forage may 
incorporate the etiologic agent. The re- 
sult of feeding moldy feeds to experi- 
mental animals as well as molds propa- 
gated under laboratory conditions from 
animal feeds have not been consistently 
productive of this diease, and under farm 
conditions the testimony of a wide cir- 
cle of practical feeders in the Middle 
West further suggests that the common 
molds, per se, are not to be regarded as 
productive of the fatal intoxication in 
animals diagnosed as forage poisoning. 
This, however, does not exclude the cau- 
ative agent as being associated with 
molds upon feed, yet it does seem from 
observation that visible molds on feed are 


-to be regarded with doubtful diagnostic 


value. 

An oat hay found to contain the caus- 
ative factor in one outbreak was free 
from visible mold contamination; one 
other feed in this outbreak was visibly 
contaminated with mold. The moldy 
feed held under suspicion was fed to ex- 
perimental horses without results, while 
the oat forage, apparently wholesome, 
consistently produced the disease follow- 
ing indigestion. Upon threshing the oat 
hay to determine the virility of the grain 
and straw, it was found to be contaminat- 
ed with chicken excreta which, disguised 
in wholesome feed, engendered the clin- 
ical disease in an experimental horse. 
The excreta of chickens from other farms 
fed to experimental horses proved nega- 
tive. The oat straw and the grain, inde- 
pendently, proved capable of producing 
the disease in horses, while the oat forage 
unthreshed, as well as the threshed oats, 
immersed in water proved to contain a 
water soluble or water diffusible poison, 
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POISONING DUE TO BACILLUS BOTULINUS 


in that horses receiving wholesome feed 
and the oat water to drink succumbed. 
From the oat hay water an anaerobic or- 
ganism was isolated which resembled B. 
botulinus and proved capable, folowing 
a period of incubation, of producing 
symptoms and gross anatomic alterations 
in experimental horses subsequent to in- 
jecting 1/10 to 1/5 mil. broth culture 
subcutaneously and from feeding 2 to 4 
mil broth culture disguised in whole- 
some feed. 

The pathogenicity of the organism in 
question from the oat hay was first ob- 
served in guinea pigs, and its pathogenic 
properties in experimental horses sug- 
gested its primary relation to the disease 
in question. B. botulinus has long been 
recognized as a pathogenic agent occur- 
ring principally in meat or vegetable 
foods, resulting occasionally in fatal in- 
toxication in the human family. Jordan 
of the University of Chicago states that 
botulinus poisoning in man generally de- 
velops from a food which has been pre- 
served or pickled and later served with- 
out thoroughly cooking. Dickson of the 
University of California, has pointed out 
the possibility of food poisoning (B. 
botulinus) as the result of contaminated 
fruit and vegetables. 

While B. botulinus or closely allied or- 
ganisms were found to contaminate ani- 
mal feeds in some outbreaks of forage 
poisoning, the extent of its existence in 
nature remains unknown. It is interest- 
ing to note that in two instances it was 
found upon corn ensilage and that corn 
ensilage decoction made slightly alkaline 
is a very favorable medium for its devel- 
opment. In addition the organism was 
isolated from an oat hay and from the 
cecal contents of a horse that succumbed 
after drinking the oat hay water, sug- 
gesting the possible relation of forage 
poisoning to B. botulinus intoxication. 
Our observations from feeding B. botu- 
linus to horses show that some of the 
symptoms displayed in forage poisoning 
can scarcely be differentiated from arti- 
ficial intoxication induced in horses as 
the result of B. botulinus intoxication 
as originally pointed out by Buckley and 
Shippen of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

The symptoms of botulinus intoxica- 
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tion in man thus becomes of interest to 
the veterinarian for purposes of compari- 
son, and are described as including diz- 
ziness, double vision, difficulty in chew- 
ing and swallowing and other nervous 
symptoms. The gastro-intestinal symp- 
toms are not marked and fever is rarely 
present. In the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, December 27, 1913, 
page 2301, A. J. Stiles vividly describes - 
his own attack, as follows: 

“Vertigo and nystagmus developed (a 
few hours after eating) in a startling ae- 
gree; the car (in which I was being taken 
to my house) seemed to be ascending an 
endless spiral, the stars made circles in 
the sky, and the houses by the wayside 
reeled. The lighted doorway of my 
house seemed to approach and surround 
me as I was carried in. My bed for the 
moment presented itself as a vertical sur- 
face which I could not conceive to be a 
resting place. . Whenever I opened 
my eyes on this day (the next day) the 
impression of gyration of the room was 
appalling. To turn my head 
even very slowly from one side to the 
other brought an accession of the over- 
powering giddiness. (Eight 
days after the*beginning of the attack) 
the nystagmus became limited to momen- 
tary onsets, but in its place I became 
aware of a peculiar diplopia. The im- 
age of one retina was not merely dis- 
placed from the position of its fellow, 
but was tilted about 15 degrees from par- 
allel This fantastic diplopia 
gradually gave place to the familiar va- 
riety, and this occurred less and less 
often as my convalescence proceeded. 
From this date my recovery pursued a 
course which was dishearteningly slow, 
but free from any setbacks. Among the 
persistent symptoms were . the 
visual difficulties mentioned. The left 
pupil was usually smaller than the right, 
and I thought I detected a slight failure 
to relax accommodation with the left eye. 
Reading was difficult for several weeks, 
and the ability to write, as requiring 
closer fixation, was still longer in return- 
ing.” 

B. botulinus is credited with produc- 
ing an extracellular toxin and horse ser- 
um immune to B. botulinus, a strain ob- 
tained from Dr. Buckley at Washington, 
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D. C., apparently protected against leth- 
al amounts of the organism from the oat 
hay. This protection was observed in 
guinea pigs as well as in larger animals. 
The efficiency .of similar immune serum 
from the horse against daily ingestion of 
contaminated silage as pointed out by 
Rusk and Grindley in the feeding experi- 
ment displayed in their first chart, is sug- 
- gestive of the etiology of the outbreak at 
Ottawa as well as of the value of serum 
as a prophylactic. The laboratory evi- 
dence of its protective quality has been 
suggested in repeated tests, but it seems 
that this is the first time that a single 
prophylactic dose of serum has been used 
under field conditions to counteract the 
daily ingestion of toxin spontaneously 
generated in the feed of animals, wherein 
the treated animals were accurately com- 
pared with untreated animals under simi- 
lar conditions. 

The protective quality of serum im- 
mune to the organism isolated from dif- 
ferent outbreaks of forage poisoning, that 
is, from the oat hay water; from the 
silage at Ottawa, Illinois; from silage at 
Carrollton, Kentucky ; as well as a similar 
organism isolated from a horse that suc- 
cumbed after drinking oat hay water, in 
laboratory tests upon small animals and 
later extended to large animals and to 
field conditions by Rusk and Grindley in 
their second feeding tests wherein the si- 
lage was fed daily to horses, suggests that 
these outbreaks furnishing the various 
strains are related to a form of intoxica- 
tion referred to in man as botulism. In 
the second test immune serum prepared 
from the different strains isolated from 
the cultures previously mentioned, ap- 
parently proved protective in the field 
experiment just related by Rusk and 
Grindley wherein the exposed horses 
were fed daily amounts of silage. 

The isolation of a pathogenic bacillus 
closely resembling B. botulinus from the 
silage at Ottawa, Illinois, as well as on 
two feeds in outbreaks some 200 to 300 
miles remote, further suggests the possi- 
bility of the widespread character of this 
organism in nature as a primary agent 
in diseases resembling forage poisoning. 
The apparently prophylactic property of 
the serum offers some encouragement as 
an aid in controlling this type of fatal 








intoxication in animals, and while it is 
not possible to state accurately its use- 
fulness in this capacity with the limited 
data at hand, it is hoped that veterina- 
rians in Illinois will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to use the serum and at 
the same time permit of further obser- 
vations on this disease. For this pur- 
pose, the University of Illinois may con- 
tinue to prepare the immune serum for 
expenmental purposes in amounts suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the veteri- 
narians. We will be very grateful to 
learn of the outbreaks coming under your 
observation with the view of supplying 
the experimental serum as a prophylactic 
under varied field conditions, and to make 
bacteriological examination of feeds that 
can be definitely proven to contain the 
etiologic factor. 


Prevention Against Poisoning From 
Johnson Grass 


C. M. Haring’, states that losses from 

poisoning -due to Johnson grass in Cal- 
ifornia are numerous. The dangers 
from poisoning from the sorghum fam- 
ily, except Johnson grass, has been over- 
estimated. 
* The poisonous property of all is due 
to hydrocyanic acid. The following 
plants of this family, when green, may 
contain enough of the hydrocyanic acid 
to produce poisoning; Johnson grass, 
Sudan grass, sweet sorghum and Kaffir. 
When young and green the following 
plants should be fed with caution: Milo, 
feterita, Kaoliang, dura, Egyptian corn 
and shallee or Mexican wheat. 

Harrington states: “Precautions by 
which to avoid conditions under which 
poisoning may occur. The forage is noi 
likely to prove dangerous when grow! 
with an ample supply of moisture. No 
losses have been reported from feeding 
grain heads, silage, dry fodder, or 
stover.” 

“The subcutaneous administration of 
atropin sulphate and other stimulants in 
doses suited to the size and species of 
the animal is recommended. Inhalations 
of ammonia may also be used for th¢ 
same purpose.” 





1Leaflet, University of California College of Agr 
culture, 4 pages. 
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POISONING FROM RED ROOT 


Poisoning From Weed, Supposedly 
Red Root 

F. F. Bender of Hermosa, Custer 
County, North Dakota, sends the fol- 
lowing interesting communication in re- 
gard to the poisoning of large numbers 
of cattle feeding on alfalfa hay contain- 
ing red root or pigweed (Amaranthus 
retroflexus). 

“Here are the details as well as I can 
remember the facts regarding the loss 
of the cattle that I mentioned. 

“There were 140 head of cows, heavy 
with calves, big steers and young cattle, 
which had been in a pasture and came for 
feed each day. The hay was a mixture 
of alfalfa, which was entirely ripened 
when cut and red-rooted pigweed that 
was not yet fully developed. The red 
root.composed slightly more, if any, than 
one-third of the feed. The land was not 


irrigated and the soil was fairly good. 
The alfalfa was a young stand. The hay 
was cut about the middle or last of July. 
The hay was dry when it was stacked, 
but a few sweep loads were put on top 
of the stack, nearly two weeks later. 
As nearly as I can remember we fed one 


load from the top of the stack on De- 
cember 15th. This load did not hurt the 
cattle at all and they seemed to like the 
feed. Two days later we fed another 
load, good alfalfa hay being fed the day 
previous.” 

“About two hours later the cattle be- 
came very restless. In a very few min- 
utes there were cattle falling. They were 
slightly bloated and in great agony. The 
weed in the stomach seemed to stop the 
action of the heart. The cattle lived 
but a very short time after they fell. 
The larger cattle in the bunch died, the 
smaller ones were in a seemingly good 
condition. The ones that died acted like 
drunken men. They fell over banks and 
trees and chased people. Those that 
stood still wabbled on their legs and fell, 
dying a few moments after falling. A 
few of the cattle that did not seem to be 
affected so much, lived for several 
hours.” 

Mr. Bender is not a veterinarian but 
the son of a rancher who has described 
the symptoms very intelligently. In Ne- 
braska red root, or pigweed, has caused 
cattle to bloat in a number of instances. It 
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would seem to me that the poisoning 
must have been something much more 
toxic than the red root. We can exclude 
cowbane, because the dried plants are not 
known to be toxic. There may have 
been some larkspur which is common 
in the region. 





INTERSTATE INSPECTION 
(Continued from page 120) 

will be inclined not to ship them because 
he knows he will soon be found out. 

As to the qualifications for inspectors 
making interstate inspections we would 
suggest that no one be allowed to make 
such inspection, unless he be a graduate 
of a recognized veterinary college and 
from any other veterinary college only 
after he has had enough practical experi- 
ence to qualify him to make these inspec- 
tions. We know that some of our ablest 
veterinarians are not from recognized 
veterinary colleges, but the ability of 
these men cannot be credited entirely to 
the college but to the efforts of the indi- 
vidual himself. 

As to accepting certificates from non- 
graduates, we do not approve of it, 
because we know that they are not quali- 


* fied to make differential diagnoses, and 


by that means only would they be able 
to determine the exact condition of an 
afflicted animal when presented to them. 
We would much rather have animals 
shipped to our state subject to examina- 
tion there than to have an examination 
made by an incompetent man at the point 
of shipment. 

We wish also to call to your attention 
the necessity of filling out official certifi- 
cates of interstate inspections in detail. 
Many veterinarians leave out dates, 
places of inspection, road over which 
shipment is made, whether ophthalmic or 
subcutaneous mallein test was given, 
kind of tuberculin test given—if a ther- 
mal test’ they many times fail to show 
the hour of the readings and time of in- 
jection, and if the intradermal when the 
injection and the time last observation 
were made. To omit these essen- 
tials, means a failure to complete a cer- 
tificate of health as required by all states 
which have adopted the uniform health 
certificate. 





TED OPINIONS by. Readers 
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It is in reports like those of this department that the current 


terinery 


A — Medicine 


history of the progress of veterinary science is written. Aro 


you leaving a record of your experience which will help others, as you have been aided by these and other clinical reports? 


If not, you are earnesily invited to contribute 


from your experience that this department may be of the greatest service to its 


readers. By so doing you wili earn the lasting gratitude of those who are aided by your suggestions. 








Eradication of Tuberculosis in Animals’ 


in the northern part of the United 

States tuberculosis is the greatest 
menace the live stock industry has. Some 
contend that contagious abortion is 
equally destructive, but it is confined 
to cattle, while tuberculosis affects 
both cattle and swine. A few days 
ago from statistics from the Meat In- 
spection Department of the Bureau I 
figured out what the losses were at 
the seven middle west markets. The 
records show that during 1916, 50 train 
loads of cattle and hogs of 40 cars 
each consigned to seven middle west 
markets, were sent to the tank—all 
due to tuberculosis. This vast ship- 
ment of meat animals going to the tank 
at these seven markets in a year is a 
pretty serious matter.. The markets 
referred to were Chicago, Kansas City. 
Omaha, St. Joseph, East St. Louis, 
Sioux City and St. Paul. Just how this 
disease got such a hold is difficult to 
say, but it certainly has a very tena- 
cious hold on the cattle, as well as the 
hog industry of this country. Per- 
sonally I think that we can lay the 
blame for a good deal of this to our 
friends across the water. We take our 
hats off to what England and Scotland 
and other European countries have 
done in the way of improving live 
stock, cattle, sheep and other classes of 


| THINK that you will all agree that 


*Portion of discussion at meeting of United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association, Chi. 
cago, December, 1917. 


animals. We owe a great deal to them 
for what they have done for us, and 
we are still drawing on those countries 
for our supplies of breeding stock. But 
my personal opinion is that we have 
got a bad dose of tuberculosis from 
those countries.. I well remember 
some twenty-two years ago, at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, when 
we slaughtered a number of shorthorn 
cattle, some of which had recently been 
imported, the likelihood of getting dis- 
eased cattle from across the water was 
brought home to me. When Mr. Hill’s 
herd, imported about two years ago, 
all with a clean bill of health, were 
tested, and a number of valuable cat- 
tle were found to have tuberculosis, it 
looked very serious. 


First of all, I believe we ought to be 
more careful in the way we handle 
these imported cattle. We have plenty 
of infection now, and we do not want 
to get any more. Personally, I think 
that all these imported cattle that come 
from across the water ought to be kept 
in strict quarantine on the importer’s 
farm until we know that they are clean. 
I believe we could avoid a great deal 
of trouble in that way. Then I no- 
tice this: I have occasion to get spe- 
cial postmortem reports from the pack- 
ing plants here in Chicago on ship- 
ments that come to the Chicago mar- 
ket, and I classify those reports by 
states, and thus keep track of the ship- 
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ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


ments from practically all the states 
that are tributary to the Chicago mar- 
ket, and without wanting to offend any 
of our Canadian brothers here, I want 
to say that Canada also shows up in 
these special postmortem reports. 1 
have not an extensive report of Ca- 
nadian cattle, but I have enough to 
show that Canadian cattle are not in 
very good shape, so far as tuberculosis 
is concerned. A number of states in 
the middle ;west territory show up 
very badly also. Of 8,000 hogs from 
one state in the middle west, 23 per 
cent were affected with tuberculosis. 
This is a pretty bad situation. Of 
course, most of those were passed. 
Only a comparatively small percentage 
were condemned, but it shows a very 
bad condition. The percentage among 
cattle, of course, is much lower. From 


the same consignments of more than 
200 cars, about 8,000 hogs, 93 per cent 
of all those consignments—I mean, 
with reference to one or more cars 
shipped by one man, for some times 
one man will ship one or two or three 
cars—but 93 per cent of those consign- 


ments of hogs from this state showed 
one or more hogs affected with tuber- 
culosis. Another state in the middle 
west territory shows 90 per cent. 

And I want to say too, that con- 
trary to the opinion of a great many 
people—and it was my opinion, too, 
before I got into this—there is tuber- 
culosis in the range country. I was 
quite surprised at the relatively large 
number of tuberculous cattle reported 
to have been found in Montana and 
Wyoming. While the climate there is 
not conducive to this disease yet it 
stands to reason that inasmuch as val- 
uable breeding cattle are being shipped 
there from time to time, it would be an 
easy matter for cattle to contract the 
disease even on the range. Hence 
this problem is not confined to any 
particular territory, but it is especially 
noienant in the northern half of the 
United States. It is going to take 
years and years to get rid of tubercu- 
losis of cattle and swine. It is so thor- 
ouchly distributed over the country. 
and it is found on so many farms, and 
is so little known, 
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I believe that this new movement 
of accrediting herds is going to be the 
best method that has ever been inaug- 
urated to reduce tuberculosis in this 
country. Not that we can say defi- 
nitely ‘that pure-bred cattle have a 
higher percentage of tuberculosis than 
grades, although I think our figures 
will show that such is the case. That 
is particuiarly true of the beef breeds. 
If we can get the disease out of the 
pure-bred herds, it is certainly going 
to be a big factor in getting the coun- 
try cleaned up. It is going to stop the 
spread of the infection. With grades, 
the general movement is from the 
farm to the slaughter house. . Of 
course, there is some shipping of 
grades to the west. but there is no- 
where near the big movement from 
farm to farm among grades that there 
is among vure-bred animals. One bull 
may during his life change hands three 
or four times, and if he has tubercu- 
losis, he is going to carry the infection 
to all those different farms. 

I like the plan that the Bureau of 
Animal Industry has put into operation 
of cleaning up by areas. I am glad to 
know that Wisconsin is starting out to 
do the same thing in two counties this 
year. I think other states will prob- 
ably follow the same plan. 

In regard to the cleaning up of the 
pure-bred herds, from the standpoint 
of one who has been identified with 
the breeding of cattle all his life, and 
who tries to keep posted on the breed- 
ing industry of the country, I want 
to say that I believe that in handling 
tuberculosis on pure-bred farms, we 
can be too strict. We must not order 
wholesale slaughtering. It is not con- 
sistent with our ideas of conservation 
at this time. If we were to slaughter 
all of the pure-bred cattle that react 
to the tuberculin test, it would put us 
in a very bad way, so far as the breed- 
ing interests are concerned. 

When we realize that last Saturday, 
for example, there was a sale of pure- 
bred shorthorn cattle on one farm, the 
Harding farm in Wisconsin, where the 
average sale price was $1,550, and 
where one bull-calf sold for $17,000, we 
see the scriousness of the situation 
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We have had seven sales here this year 
in the shorthorn breed alone, where 
the average selling price has been more 
than $1,000 per head. We have had 
Hereford sales where the average was 
even greater. This shows a tremen- 
dous demand for breeding stock. It 
shows that the people of this country 
want to build up their herds, and they 
must need material, to pay those prices. 
That is the real criterion of the con- 
dition of the country with respect to 
the demand for pure-bred cattle. And 
so I emphasize that in all dealings 
with these pure-bred herds, we must 
use care; we must use every effort 
to stamp out the disease, but we should 
not require animals to be slaughtered 
unnecessarily. The country cannot af- 
ford it. In handling this business, we 
must handle tuberculosis with the 
idea, not of helping any -particular 
breeder or set of breeders, or any par- 
ticular veterinarian or set of veterina- 
rians, but of conserving the best inter- 
ests of the livestock industry of the 
United States. I have had a good deal 
of experience in handling herds and 
having them tested, and while I have 
not the exact figures. I think it is safe 
to say that at least 50 per cent of the 
cattle that react, and have the dis- 
ease, are arrested cases—and probably 
more than that. It does seem unnec- 
essary to require all of those reactors 
to be slaughtered, especially where 
they are of valuable breeds. I have 
had occasion to correspond with a num- 
ber of breeders who have kept herds 
in segregation, and they have had very 
good success in handling segregated 
herds. The dairy breeders have not been 
so successful. I assume that the reason 
is because a cow giving a heavy flow 
of milk, is under more of a strain, and 
cannot cope with the disease as well 
as a fat animal can. That is simply 
my own opinion. 

I notice, too, that dairy-bred bulls 
will live for a longer time after they 
contract the disease than heavy milk- 
ing cows, probably for the same rea- 


son. Dairy-bred bulls, I find, can be- 


kept for a number of years after they 
react to the disease. And where they 








are of valuable strains, it is certainly 
a shame to have them slaughtered. 

A few years ago, at the Minnesot: 
University we had a very valuabl 
Angus bull that reacted to the diseas. 
We put him in quarantine, and hel: 
him in quarantine from the time he 
was a calf until he was a mature buii. 
He reacted every year. He apparently 
had the disease, but never gained. 
Finally it got to the point where I was 
afraid he would go to the tank, and 
rather than lose everything, I sent him 
over to the stockyards. Only one 
slight’ lesion was found, and that bull 
had been in quarantine for several 
years, and was a valuable bull. it 
was too bad we did not keep him lony- 
er, as we would if we had only known 
how slight his infection was. 

At the Nebraska University we had 
another bull of the same breed, that 
reacted, and we put him in quarantine 
and held him there for three or four 
years. He kept in good flesh all that 
time, in practically show condition; 
and yet when he went to slaughter, he 
was tanked. 

So you cannot tell from experience. 

We have in our own herd over in Mich- 
igan today a heifer that has been quar- 
antined for four years. She is in show 
condition, and has not had any grain 
for two years. I will say this, though, 
that she has not been a regular breeder. 
We have kept her because she is a 
valuable animal, and we have been 
hoping to get a calf from her; but I 
am afraid we will have to give it up. 
We believe she is pregnant now, but it 
is questionable. Another cow in the 
same herd has been in quarantine for 
four years. She has produced four ex- 
cellent, healthy calves in that time. It 
would have been a very great sacrifice 
to us if we had been forced to have 
that cow slaughtered, so I say when 
you are dealing with these pure-bred 
herds, use everv possible precaution, 
and bear in mind the broad, general in- 
terests of the country at all times. | 
do not believe any of you will take ex- 
ception to this, when I say that if a 
man is willing to keep reactors in segre- 
gation. if he will do it well and do it 
carefully, according to instructions, it 
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vught not to disqualify him from keep- 
ing his herd. ‘This disease is so pre- 
valent that if we should require a large 
number slaughtered, we would cer- 
tainly be in a bad way, so far as the 
|.reeding interests are concerned. 

This method might not be advisable 
with the ordinary farmer, but you must 
remember that when you are dealing 
with the breeders of pure-bred cattle, 
you are dealing with a class of men, 
who, I think, are a little higher in in- 
telligence than the men who are han- 
dling just common cattle; and I think 
that you can safely trust most of them 
to use every possible care that you ask 
of them; and if they do not use that 
care, you can easily strike them off the 
list. 

The breeders are becoming. very 
much interested in this accredited herd 
system. They are not showing the 
antagonism that they have shown in 
the past. I believe they are going to 
show a very friendly spirit in trying to 
comply with these regulations, and we 
must have the best kind of co-opera- 
tion between the breeders and the vet- 


erinarians, if we are going to get the 
results that we hope for. 
H. R. SMITH, 
Live Stock Commissioner. 


Chicago. 





NECROBACILLOSIS OF SWINE 

Necrobacillosis of swine which we are 
most familiar with, assumes many differ- 
ent forms, the most common of which 
are necrotic stomatitis or (infectious sore 
mouth of pigs), enteritis, rhinitis, or 
(bull nose) pneumonia, occasionally 
hepatitis, vaginitis, and dermatitis. In 
one or two instances we have observed 
involvement of the eye. Necrotic stoma- 
titis is the most common form we have 
met with and is observed chiefly in suck- 
ling pigs. 

This condition is manifested by severe 
inflammation of the lips and gums. Later, 
caseonecrotic areas develop which usually 
slough, producing a more or less eroded 
surface. There is progressive tissue de- 
struction and the areas become confluent, 


*Portion of paper resented at annual meeting of 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Assn., Dec., 1917, 
Chicago. . 


forming large ulcerous-like patches. The 
affected pig experiences considerable 
pain when attempting to nurse, the 
tongue is swollen, salivation may be pro- 
fuse, and is at times streaked with blood. 
The course of this type of necrobacillo- 
sis in the acute form may terminate with- 
in ten days. In the chronic form, it may 
last for several weeks. 

Necrotic enteritis is of frequent oc- 
currence in swine. It may result as a 
sequel to necrotic stomatitis, the infec- 
tion being swallowed. It may also occur 
directly from intestinal inoculation. 
(Trichocephalus crenatus.) Necrotic en- 
teritis often coexists with hog cholera. 

The pathological changes occurring in 
this form of disease, involve, most often, 
the intestinal mucosa in the region of the 
ileocecal valve, although the entire length 
of the small intestines may become in- 
volved. ‘The caseonecrotic material co- 
agulates and remains intact. The under- 
lying tissue is hyperemic, and, at times, 
studded with punctiform hemorrhages. 
The symptoms consist chiefly of inappe- 
tence, diarrhea in the early stages, un- 
thriftiness, emaciation, and weakness. 
Animals showing such symptoms emaci- 
ate rapidly and die within a short time. 
In the chronic form, the affected pig will 
live several weeks, dying after extreme 
emaciation and unthriftiness have taken 
place. This form of infection, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is usually con- 
fined to pigs and shoats, may be confused 
with cholera. We are of the opinion that 
in numerous outbreaks of this disease 
anti-hog cholera serum has been used 
through error in diagnosis. 

Necrotic rhinitis, comm only known as 
“sniffles” or “bull nose’ is frequently 
observed in small pigs. Necrotic pneu- 
monia is often associated with necrotic 
rhinitis, the infection probably resulting 
through inhalation of necrosed particles 
from the nostrils. The same general 
caseonecrotic lesions that characterize 
necrobacillosis, occur also in the lung 
form. In addition we have observed that 
pericarditis and pluritis with more or 
less adhesions are of frequent occurrence. 

Necrotic dermatitis is sometimes ob- 
served among young pigs, the bacillus 
probably gaining entrance into. the skin, 
through abrasions produced by trauma. 
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The lesions in superficial necrobacil- 
losis consist of rather large necrotic 
areas, which slough, resulting in irregular 
denuded surfaces. In cases wherein the 
lesions become extensive, fatalities may 
be high, due to systemic disturbances, oc- 
casioned by absorption of poisonous 
products. The majority of the out- 
breaks investigated were among unvacci- 
nated swine. We have also found it af- 
fecting young pigs from immune sows. 

The medicinal treatment of the various 
forms of necrobacillosis occurring in 
swine is far from satisfactefy. In ne- 
crotic stomatitis, wherein treatment is be- 
gun éarly, good results may be secured. 
Necrotic rhinitis and necrotic pneumonia 
are very difficult, if not impossible to 
treat. In necrotic enteritis, intestinal 
antiseptics are indicated. Copper sul- 
phate in one-half to one dram doses is 
probably by far the most satisfactory 
agent, for the relief of this condition. 
We have recently been informed that cer- 
tain workers are advocating the use of 
bacterins or vaccines for the control of 
necrobacillosis. 

Necrobacillosis may largely be pre- 
vented by removing the healthy animals, 
together with thorough disinfection of all 
houses, pens, and yards, where swine are 
kept. Incurable cases should be prompt- 
ly destroyed, in order to prevent further 
dissemination of the infection. Main- 
taining swine in sanitary surroundings, 
also careful feeding, are of considerable 
importance in preventing the occurrence 
of this infection. 


W. L. Boyd. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





CONTAGIOUS ABORTION IN 
COWS* 


I would like to say a few words on 
handling abortion from a practitioner’s 
standpoint. I have had_ consider- 
able experience with the bacterin 
treatment and considerable exnerience 
with the carbolic acid and other treat- 
ments that have been recommended. 
In my hands phenol and methylene 
blue have no beneficial effect in con- 
trolling abortion. I would consider a 


*Portion of discussion following presentation of 
paper by Dr. W. Giltner. See page 105, this issue. 
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bacterin that would take care of 60 per 
cent of the cases, good. I never have 
found one that would do that, so I have 
not much faith in bacterins. 

The method I have used in handling 
contagious abortion, or in attempting 
to control it in pure-bred herds for the 
last few years, has been to treat the 
whole herd, that is, examine all cows 
that are discharging, get a history of 
each case, and if these cows were sterile, 
examine them and try to determine the 
cause of the sterility. In a great many 
cases it was due to metritis. It is aston- 
ishing how many cows are afflicted with 
a bad discharge in the herds that are 
affected with abortion. 

If we confine our treatment to the 
cows that have recently aborted, we do 
not get anywhere in its control, but 
we should treat the entire herd. It is my 
opinion it is the veterinarian’s function 
to take care of that, for I have not had 
very good results from prescribing treat- 
ment and allowing the farmer to carry 
it out. He will not use care enough; he 
does not understand the technic. He 
may be intelligent and he may be will- 
ing, but he has not had the experience, 
and it takes too long to educate him to 
do it, and I find in a good many cases 
that they are very careless. I would 
much rather not undertake a case if it 
is necessary to turn the treatment over 
to a farmer or to a herdsman. 

I am treating a herd now, that has one 
of the best herdsmen I have seen. When 
this man took charge of the herd, a little 
over a year ago, 50 per cent of the ani- 
mals were sterile. They were in very poor 
condition ; that is, they were in good con- 
dition physically, but they were in bad 
condition as regards sterility. They were 
having bad discharges; there had been a 
number of abortions and calf scours was 
prevalent; the herd was in very bad 
shape. It was a herd that had been col- 
lected from different sources. There 
had been considerable tuberculosis in 
the herd, but it had been about eliminat- 
ed, but the herd was showing the effects 
of severe abortion. 

We took the herd in hand and treated 
all animals where treaiment was indi- 
cated. About 15 per cent of the herd 
were sent to the block. Some of the best 
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show cows went to the block. The other 
day one cow, that was bought of Colonel 
French when she was a heifer, consid- 
ered not very good, or he probably would 
not have passed her on, was treated. I 
treated her for about three months, final- 
ly she conceived, and she has just made 
a record for the state of Wisconsin. She 
now has the record for a junior four- 
year old, of 30.3 pounds in seven days. 

We have a complete history of the oth- 
er cows, so it is not guess-work. We 
know just-what condition they were in. 
We have the record and diagnosis that 
we made the first time; and we have 
kept track of them and we know just 
how long it took to clean them up. 

In that herd there are some 40 milk 
cows now, including first calf heifers. 
We have had 15 heifer calves and two 
bull calves. The calves are all healthy 
with one exception. We have had trouble 
with two cows, one cow gave birth to 
twin heifers. She came in about nine 
days ahead of time and retained her 
placenta, suffered from metritis, and we 
had to do considerable work to get her 
cleaned up. We did not attempt to re- 
move the placenta, ‘because that was a 
physical impossibility. We kept the os 
open and treated the uterus, and finally 
succeeded in removing the placenta, and 
carried her through her metritis. She 
got pretty thin and run down, but she is 
coming on nicely now and is now free 
from discharge. 

The other was a first calf heifer that 
delivered a bull calf about a week ahead 
of time. She suffered from retention of 
the placenta, was treated in the same 
way as the other one, and is doing well. 
We will keep after these two cases until 
we are absolutely sure that they are 
clean, and until we are satisfied that they 
have recovered from metritis. We will 
breed them just as soon as they are in 
heat, and if they do not conceive, we 
will keep after them until we find the 
cause. We will diagnose the case, ex- 
amine them, and find out why they have 
not bred, until we have succeeded with 
them. I think with pure-bred herds es- 
pecially, if the veterinarian in charge 
takes every one of these cattle after they 
come in and cleans them up, or any cow 


with a discharge, he will have very good 
success in controlling the abortion. I 
do not think in the light of our present 
knowledge that there is any cure for it, 
but if it can be controlled as well as we 
have been able to control it in some herds, 
I think the results will be very satis- 
factory. 
T. H. FERGuson. 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


TUBERCULOUS INFECTION 
IN TESTICLE 

I was called to a farm to operate on 
what the owner thought was a scrota! 
hernia in an 18-month-old boar. Upon 
examination I found the testicles great- 
ly enlarged, the surface red and humpy, 
but no signs of a hernia. I removed 
the organs and found that the eleva- 
tions on the surface, which are shown 
by the white spots in the illustration, 
contained caseous pus. The entire body 
of the growth was filled with the same 
substance, very firm in consistency. 

I did not make a microscopic exami- 
nation, but I think without doubt the 
enlargement was due to tuberculosis, 
for upon my arrival at the farm I found 
a fresh dressed hog loin going up to 
cool. Upon examination I found tu- 
berculosis infection in all the glands, 
on the pleura, etc. I informed the 
owner that very likely his cows were 
tuberculous and: they were the source 
of the disease in his hogs. I tuberculin 
tested his fifteen cows and found five 
positive reactors, and two suspicious 





The white spots show elevations which contained 
caseous pus, probably due to tuberculosis. The growth 
was entirely filled with the same substance. 
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cases, This I believe proves conclu- 
sively that the pigs became infected 
from following the cows. 

The weight of the growth removed 
was six and one-half pounds. The x 
indicates the testicle nearly normal in 
appearance. In the other testicle no 
normal tissue was to be found. 

W. J. Creveranp, D. V. M. 

Havelock, Iowa. 





THE DISPOSAL OF REACTORS 
TO TUBERCULIN* 

The great problem in testing a great 
many herds is the question of what to 
do with the reactors. All of the speak- 
ers have tcuched upon that question. 
In these days, when cattle are so high, 
with a herd worth all the way from $25,- 
000 to $50,000, it is quite a problem to 
know just how to handle the reactors; 
and that problem should be and must 
be taken up by an organization of this 
kind. I believe that the experiment sta- 
tions and the laboratories connected with 
the various sanitary boards should make 
careful examinations, and experiments, 
to determine whether these reactors that 
are valuable and might be made use- 
ful in the herd. are really spreaders 
of tuberculosis. This problem has not 
been given sufficient experimental 
work and thought in this country. It 
is one of the things that should be 
taken up by the various stations and 
the sanitary boards throughout the 
country, so that we may be reasonably 
certain in handling the reactors on a 
farm. I feel certain that great good is 
going to come from the work that is 
now being undertaken by all of the 
states, iti seeking uniform laws and 
more educational work in the line of 
tuberculosis eradication. 

Springfield, Iil. A. T. Peters. 





THE USE OF HOG CHOLERA 
VIRUS RESTRICTED IN 
MINNESOTA* 

We have in Minnesota a very strong 
statute which attempts to restrict the dis- 
semination and use of any living virus 
within the state. This law forbids the 


*From a discussion at the U. S. —_ Stock Sani- 
tary Assn. Meeting in Chicago, Dec., 1917. 
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sale, giving away, or other distribution 
of hog-cholera virus or any similar virus 
except upon written permit from the 
state live stock sanitary board. I am 
calling to the attention of our commercial 
brethren here the fact that they are con- 
stantaly violating the spirit of this law, 
but perhaps not the letter of it, when 
they send hog-cholera virus into our 
state or into any other state having sim- 
ilar regu’ations. 

Our attorney-general, and I believe 
any good attorney-general, would ren- 
der an opinion that we cannot forbid the 
entrance of such products into the state. 
We can keep out a hog sick with cholera, 
but we cannot forbid the entrance of 
hog-cholera virus, but we can define what 
shall or shali not be. done with it after 
it gets into the state. The spirit of our 
law, and the spirit of similar laws else- 
where is against the unofficial distribution 
or use of any sth virus, and yet our 
commercial brethren are sending virus 
into these states, in direct violation of 
the spirit of the law. 

We would like to have their co-oper- 
ation; we would like to have their help. 
We do not feel in Minnesota that the un- 
restricted use of hog-cholera virus is at 
all necessary, and we want our commer- 
cial brethren to observe the spirit of our 
law. M. H. REyNo;bs. 

University of Minnesota. 





MORE ABOUT CECAL STASIS 

I was interested in the case of cecal 
stasis reported in the January issue, as 
I have had one very similar, and I believe 
in the case reported the same condition 
might have been found had a thorough 
postmortem examination been made. 

My case was as near like the one re 
ported as it is possible for two cases to 
be, only that the rupture occurred in the 
colon instead of the cecum. On post- 
mortem I found a thrombosis of the colic 
branch of the mesenteric artery. After 
finding the thrombi the rest was easy to 
explain, as the blood supply to that organ 
had been restricted for a long time and 
caused the symptoms of indigestion to 
appear. As the case progressed the or- 
gan walls became weakened, and finally 
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CECAL STASIS 


the thrombosis was not of parasitic 
origin. 

I am reporting herewith five cases 
that have come under my notice during 
the past four months, and I firmly believe 
if more attention were given to the cir- 
culatory system in these fatal cases of 
indigestion the results would be a revela- 
tion to many. practitioners. 

I have just begun the practice of med- 
icine during the past four months, having 
spent nine years as a veterinary inspector 
in the B. A. I., and during that time 
learned pretty well the art of making a 
postmortem examination, and when |! 
have a fatal case I go for the cause. 

In case No. 4, I explain the rupture 
as being due to the fact that no incon- 
venience was caused till the organ be- 
came distended almost to the point of 
bursting, and then only a drink of water 
and the exertion of lying down or getting 
up would rupture the organ. 

In case No. 3 the general paralysis was 
probably due to an embolus finding its 
way to the central nervous system, al- 


though I did not dissect the head. These 
cases are interesting, from the fact that 
they all present symptoms of ordi- 
nary indigestion and the onset is mild. 
I now examine the feces of all my pa- 
tients for sclerostomes, but only in one. 
case that recovered have I been able to 


find them. I am using sodium cacody- 
late, but cannot report results as yet. 

Case No. 1. Bay mare, nine years old, 
good condition. Had slight attack on 
Monday, but recovered. Sick again 
Wednesday at 11 a.m. Called at 4 p. m. 
Diagnosis: Acute indigestion. Treat- 
ment, oil and stimulants, followed with 
arecolin. Slight bowel movement re- 
sulted and was apparently better at mid- 
night. Called again Thursday; gave 
same treatment. Died 6 a. m., Friday. 
Postmortem. Contents of bowels nearly 
liquid. Large cofon, greatly distended, 
and filled with soft ingesta with large 
number of sclerostomes scattered through 
contents. Thrombosis of colic branch of 
mesenteric artery with several scleros- 
times imbedded in the thrombus. 

Case No. 2. Black stallion colt, nine 

months old. Case treated by another 
' practitioner for indigestion. I only 
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conducted postmortem. Contents of all 
bowels soft. About eight feet of the 
jejunum was considerably inflamed and 
distended, having tle appearance of a 
stuffed sausage, but contents liquid. Sev- 
eral sclerostomes found in the colon. 
Thrombosis of the anterior mesenteric 
artery with several sclerostomes in the 
thrombi. 


Case No. 3. Bay mare, seven years 
old, good condition. Taken sick Tuesday 
morning ; called Tuesday evening. Diag- 
nosis: Acute indigestion. Treatment: 
Oil and stimulants, followed next day by 
more oil and stimulants, with arecolin 1 
grain. Paralysis of hind limbs began the 
second day, and on the third day complete 
paralsis and death resulted. Slight bowel 
movements continued during the illness. 
Postmortem. Contents of all bowels 
nearly liquid. Large colon, greatly dis- 
tended, with soft ingesta, several scleros- 
tomes scattered in contents. Throm- 
bosis of mesenteric artery with four or 
five sclerostomes in thrombi. 5 


Case No. 4. Bay mare, nine years old, 
good condition. Taken sick 6 p. m. 
Called 11 p.m. Diagnosis: Acute gas- 
tritis with probable rupture. Pulse weak 
and irregular. Vomiting. Used stomach 
tube with no relief, used only stimulants. 
Died at noon next day. Postmortem. 
Rupture of stomach with more or less 
inflammation caused by ingesta being 
scattered through the. peritoneal cavity. 
Sclerostomes in large number were 
found in the large colon, many of them 
fastened to the wall of the colon. 
Thrombosis of anterior of mesenteric 
artery, several sclerostomes in the 
thrombi. In this case I was unable to 
trace the branches of the artery, but I am 
quite certain the gastric artery was the 
one involved. 

Case No. 5. Bay mule, eight years 
old. Sick in the early morning. Called 
at 11 a.m. Diagnosis: Acute indiges- 
tion. Oil and stimulants were given, fol- 
lowed with arecolin. Same treatment 
continued on the second day with fre- 
quent bowel movements. Died 9 p. m. 
second day. Postmortem. Contents of 
all bowels nearly liquid, large colon dis- 
tended nearly twice the normal size. 
Sclerostomes in considerable number in 
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cecum and colon. Thrombosis of mesen- 
teric artery with several sclerostomes in 
thrombi. Subscriber. 





BLACKLEG IMMUNIZATION 
PRODUCTS* 


Aggression and toxin are entirely dif- 
ferent. We have to deal with one or 
the other, and I think it is essential that 
using any product, that we should know 
everything possible about its specific ac- 
tion. In this case it is necessary to know 
whether we have to deal with one or the 
other. 

As far as the natural production of 
these substances is concerned, we have 
absolute evidence that they are present 
in animals that die, and as a matter of 
fact, investigations have proved conclus- 
ively that it is not blackleg organisms 
which kill the animals, but that some spe- 
cific toxins are responsible for the deaths. 
These toxins no doubt develop during the 
course of the disease to various extents 
and degrees, but these naturally devol- 
oped toxins as a consequence of the in- 
fection or disease, are always of equal 
virulence or extent in different animals. 
Some animals, of course, having higher 
susceptibility, will develop a _ lesser 
amount of toxin and die, perhaps, with a 
less virulent form of the disease. 

On the other hand, in other instances 
where the resistance of the animals is 
greater, it is natural that the disease will 
progress to a greater extent as the toxin 
develops in a greater amount. 

In regard to blackleg filtrates, this is 
also a product prepared from the black- 
leg organisms in different calves or 
media, the toxins being developed in 
the greatest virulence possible, so that 
they will produce the maximum effect 
when used for immunization purposes. 

The work which has been conducted 
by the Rockefeller Institute in this con- 
nection and reported in a series of ar- 
ticles, established tHat these nonproduc- 
ing organisms, stich as blackleg virus, 
‘ blackleg organisms, and to some extent 
also malignant edema organisms under 





*From a discussion at the annual meeting of the 
U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association, Chicago, 
December, 1917. 








certain conditions all produce toxins, 
which, when injected into the animal in 
sufficient amount, will produce the classi- 
cal form of disease, minus the organisms 
and pathological changes which are the 
direct result of the organisms, but with 
lesions and other manifestations almost 
identical with those of the original dis- 
ease. 

ln the production of these toxins, they 
can be controlled quite rapidly when cul- 
tivated properly, and it requires a cer- 
tain amount of organisms to act upon 
in order to produce toxin. The breed of 
Holsteins was selected as the type, in 
order to get the best results in these toxin 
productions. When properly taken, it 
is possible to develop toxins to the high- 
est degree and carefully observe them 
throughout the process, so that when the 
product is finished we can be assured 
that it will be effective in its action. Im- 
munization is of course what we are try- 
ing to secure, and for the purpose of im- 
munization we must work toward pro- 
ducing protective substances. That is 
the whole thing whether it be the natural 
product or the artificial which is prepared 
in the laboratory, the toxins, of course, 
are the same. They must be the same. 
The organisms cannot work any differ- 
ently in one than in the other. 

I do not agree that intravenous it- 
jection of a serum obtained from an ani- 
mal is dangerous, and such is not proved 
in the different products which are being 
now applied for the cure and prevention 
of human and anitnal disease. For in- 
stance, pneumonia serum is_ injected 
into human beings intravenously with- 
out the least danger, and I believe the 
best results are obtained when the serum 
in an active case is given intravenously, 
and I think that a demonstration of that 
point, especially in blackleg, is very 
apropos, since there we want immediate 
action, and the quickest results are ob- 
tained by intravenous injection always. 

As to priority, I think it will be. found 
that fifteen or twenty years ago, investi- 
gators carried out experiments in this 
particular and proved it, and, therefore. 
I think they deserve great credit for this 
work. A. EICHHORN. 


Pearl River, N. Y. 
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SOAP AND WATER—DISINFECTANTS 


FRACTURED MANDIBLE SUC- 
CESSFULLY TREATED 

A few weeks ago I was called to see 
a four year old mare, which upon exami- 
nation I found to be suffering from a 
fracture of the mandible or inferior max- 
illa, both rami being broken off just an- 
terior about an inch anda half from the 
first molar teeth, the body of the mandi- 
ble being turned down, the tongue hang- 
ing out and badly swollen. 

I had the mare brought to my place 
and applied hot applications to the affect- 
ed parts to help establish circulation and 
reduce the swelling. This took about 
three days, at the end of which time I 
cast the patient, chloroformed her, forced 
the ends of the rami together, sutured 
the upper and lower incisor teeth together 
by passing small sized wires between the 
teeth as close together as they could go, 
then I had a blacksmith make an appa- 
ratus to immobilize the mandible. I fed 
the mare meal gruel with a stomach tube 
and pump twice daily for four weeks. 
The broken ends of the rami had then 
formed a complete union and the mare 
could eat grain and hay as well as before 


injury and made an uneventful recovery. 
The owner was well pleased with the 


results. 
W. R. Morcan. 


Gratz, Ky. 





PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULO- 
SIS IN SWINE* 

I have been a feeder of hogs on a 
large scale for the last five years. In 
1914 I had to abandon purchasing hogs 
from two states because of the large 
percentage of tuberculous hogs we re- 
ceived from them. Since 1914, in all 
operations, when we had never less 
than between 8,000 to 11,000 hogs on 
feed—no matter what prices we could 
secure the hogs at in those states—we 
had to abandon«the idea of ever pur- 
chasing hogs from those states. on ac- 
count of the large percentage of tuber- 
culosis, which ran all the way from 35 
to 60 per cent. 

Dr. Kiernan spoke about garbage-fed 
hogs. The feeding of garbage to hogs 


*Discussion at U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Assn., 
Chicago, Dec., 1917. 
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should be rigidly prohibited, unless the 
garbage is sterilized, because hogs that 
have been subjected to a tuberculosis 
test and found free from tuberculosis, 
within three months after being fed on 
the best garbage without sterilization, 
will develop from 10 to 25 per cent of 
reactors, on postmortem examination 
that percentage of animals will be 
found infected, showing that some reg- 
ulation should be adopted to prevent 
the indiscriminate use of garbage with- 
out sterilization. 


Springfield, Ill. A. T. Peters. 





SOAP AND WATER BEST DISIN- 
FECTANTS* 

Within the last few years we have 
adopted a system of disinfection which 
is nothing more nor less than the use of 
soap and water. Formerly we lost a 
number of calves each winter from 
scours. We lost none during the sum- 
mer, but «s soon as winter came on 
we would lose a number. After we 
had tried calf serum, normal blood se- 
rum, etc.; under the best advice we 
could procure, we finally adopted a 
plan of our own. We took the preg- 
nant cow, about a week or ten days 
before calving time, and scrubbed her 
thoroughly from head to feet with soap 
and water and then put her into a stall! 
that had been thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected with whitewash, formalde- 
hyd and quicklime. The main thing is 
to have the stall absolutely clean and 
not put the mother in until she is 
about ready to calve. This system, 
once established, eliminated scours in 
calves. 1t was cleanliness alone that 
saved the calves. 

This result encouraged us to go fur- 
ther in our good work. We decided 
that the same remedy would serve to 
check abortion. So now at least once 
a month, and usually every fortnight, 
we take every bit of bedding out of 
the barns—the milking barns—and 
everything out of the troughs. We 
then scrith every cow thoroughly with 
soap and water—a good strono solu- 
tion—witH a little coal-tar disinfectant 


*From a discussion at U. S. Live Stock San. 
Assn., Chicago, Dec., 1917. 
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cecum and colon. Thrombosis of mesen- 
teric artery with several sclerostomes in 
thrombi. Subscriber. 





BLACKLEG IMMUNIZATION 
PRODUCTS* 


Aggression and toxin are entirely dif- 
ferent. We have to deal with one or 
the other, and I think it is essential that 
using any product, that we should know 
everything possible about its specific ac- 
tion. In this case it is necessary to know 
whether we have to deal with one or the 
other. 

As far as the natural production of 
these substances is concerned, we have 
absolute evidence that they are present 
in animals that die, and as a matter of 
fact, investigations have proved conclus- 
ively that it is not blackleg organisms 
which kill the animals, but that some spe- 
cific toxins are responsible for the deaths. 
These toxins no doubt develop during the 
course of the disease to various extents 
and degrees, but these naturally devol- 
oped toxins as a consequence of the in- 
fection or disease, are always of equal 
virulence or extent in different animals. 
Some animals, of course, having higher 
susceptibility, will develop a_ lesser 
amount of toxin and die, perhaps, with a 
less virulent form of the disease. 

On the other hand, in other instances 
where the resistance of the animals is 
greater, it is natural that the disease will 
progress to a greater extent as the toxin 
develops in a greater amount. 

In regard to blackleg filtrates, this is 
also a product prepared from the black- 
leg organisms in different calves or 
media, the toxins being developed in 
the greatest virulence possible, so that 
they will produce the maximum effect 
when used for immunization purposes. 

The work which has been conducted 
by the Rockefeller Institute in this con- 
nection and reported in a series of ar- 
ticles, established tHat these nonproduc- 
ing organisms, stich as blackleg virus, 
 blackleg organisms, and to some extent 
also malignant edema organisms under 





*From a discussion at the annual meeting of the 
. §. Live Stock Sanitary Association, Chicago, 
December, 1917. 








certain conditions all produce toxins, 
which, when injected into the animal in 
sufficient amount, will produce the classi- 
cal form of disease, minus the organisms 
and pathological changes which are the 
direct result of the organisms, but with 
lesions and other manifestations almost 
identical with those of the original dis- 
ease. 

ln the production of these toxins, they 
can be controll¢d quite rapidly when cul- 
tivated properly, and it requires a cer- 
tain amount of organisms to act upon 
in order to produce toxin. The breed of 
Holsteins was selected as the type, in 
order to get the best results in these toxin 
productions. When properly taken, it 
is possible to develop toxins to the high- 
est degree and carefully observe them 
throughout the process, so that when the 
product is finished we can be assured 
that it will be effective in its action. Im- 
munization is of course what we are try- 
ing to secure, and for the purpose of im- 
munization we must work toward pro- 
ducing protective substances. That is 
the whole thing whether it be the natural 
product or the artificial which is prepared 
in the laboratory, the toxins, of course, 
are the same. They must be the same. 
The organisms cannot work any differ- 
ently in one than in the other. 

I do not agree that intravenous in- 
jection of a serum obtained from an ani- 
mal is dangerous, and such is not proved 
in the different products which are being 
now applied for the cure and prevention 
of human and anitnal disease. For in- 
stance, pneumonia serum is_ injected 
into human beings intravenously with- 
out the least danger, and I believe the 
best results are obtained when the serum 
in an active case is given intravenously, 
and I think that a demonstration of that 
point, especially in blackleg, is very 
apropos, since there we want immediate 
action, and the quickest results are ob- 
tained by intravenous injection always. 

As to priority, I think it will be.found 
that fifteen or twenty years ago, investi- 
gators carried out experiments in this 
particular and proved it, and, therefore, 
I think they deserve great credit for this 
work. A. EICHHORN. 


Pearl River, N. Y. 
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SOAP AND WATER—DISINFECTANTS 


FRACTURED MANDIBLE SUC- 
CESSFULLY TREATED 

A few weeks ago I was called to see 
a four year old mare, which upon exami- 
nation I found to be suffering from a 
fracture of the mandible or inferior max- 
illa, both rami being broken off just an- 
terior about an inch and a half from the 
first molar teeth, the body of the mandi- 
ble being turned down, the tongue hang- 
ing out and badly swollen. 

I had the mare brought to my place 
and applied hot applications to the affect- 
ed parts to help establish circulation and 
reduce the swelling. This took about 
three days, at the end of which time | 
cast the patient, chloroformed her, forced 
the ends of the rami together, sutured 
the upper and lower incisor teeth together 
by passing small sized wires between the 
teeth as close together as they could go, 
then I had a blacksmith make an appa- 
ratus to immobilize the mandible. I fed 
the mare meal gruel with a stomach tube 
and pump twice daily for. four weeks. 
The broken ends of the rami had then 
formed a complete union and the mare 
could eat grain and hay as well as before 


injury and made an uneventful recovery. 
The owner was well pleased with the 
results. 


W. R. Morcan. 
Gratz, Ky. 





PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULO- 
SIS IN SWINE* 

I have been a feeder of hogs on a 
large scale for the last five years. In 
1914 I had to abandon purchasing hogs 
from two states because of the large 
percentage of tuberculous hogs we re- 
ceived from them. Since 1914, in all 
operations, when we had never less 
than between 8,000 to 11,000 hogs on 
feed—no matter what prices we could 
secure the hogs at in those states—we 
had to abandon:the idea of ever pur- 
chasing hogs from those states. on ac- 
count of the large percentage of tuber- 
culosis, which ran all the way from 35 
to 60 per cent. 

Dr. Kiernan spoke about garbage-fed 
hogs. The feeding of garbage to hogs 


*Discussion at U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Assn., 
Chicago, Dec., 1917. 
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should be rigidly prohibited, unless the 
garbage is sterilized, because hogs that 
have been subjected to a tuberculosis 
test and found free from tuberculosis, 
within three months after being fed on 
the best garbage without sterilization, 
will develop from 10 to 25 per cent of 
reactors, on postmortem examination 
that percentage of animals will be 
found infected, showing that some reg- 
ulation should be adopted to prevent 
the indiscriminate use of garbage with- 
out sterilization. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SOAP AND WATER BEST DISIN- 
FECTANTS* 

Within the last few years we have 
adopted a system of disinfection which 
is nothing more nor less than the use of 
soap and water. Formerly we lost a 
number of calves each winter from 
scours. We lost none during the sum- 
mer, but «s soon as winter came on 
we would lose a number. After we 
had tried calf serum, normal blood se- 
rum, etc., under the best advice we 
could procure, we finally adopted a 
plan of our own. We took the preg- 
nant cow, about a week or ten days 
before calving time, and scrubbed her 
thoroughly from head to feet with soap 
and water and then put her into a stali 
that had been thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected with whitewash, formalde- 
hyd and quicklime. The main thing is 
to have the stall absolutely clean and 
not put the mother in until she is 
about ready to calve. This system, 
once established, eliminated scours in 
calves. It was cleanliness alone that 
saved the calves. 

This result encouraged us to go fur- 
ther in our good work. We decided 
that the same remedy would serve to 
check abortion. So now at least once 
a month, and usually every fortnight, 
we take every bit of bedding out of 
the barns—the milking barns—and 
everything out of the troughs. We 
then scrub every cow thoroughly with 
soap and water—a good strono solu- 
tion—with a little coal-tar disinfectant 


A. T. PETERS. 





*From a discussion at U. S. Live Stock San. 
Assn., Chicago, Dec., 1917. 
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added. Naturally in washing the cows 
some soap and water get into the man- 
ger, so we scrub them out, too, and 
the gutters also, and when we are 
through the whole barn is clean. Each 
of the cows is kept in a separate stall 
with her own feed and water troughs, 
and each stall has its own broom, 
which is not allowed to be used in any 
other stall. It is one of the hardest 
jobs we have to persuade the men to 
keep this rule inviolate, not to change 
the brooms. At one test we found four 
reactors. They were separated, twa on 
one side and two on the other, right 
across the teeding alley, with the heads 
fifteen feet apart. This led us to sus- 
pect that the Polock who cleaned that 
section, and who did not understand 
English very well, had interchanged 
the brooms because the reactors were 
all over two-year-old heifers. Most of 
our reactors are older cows that have 
probably had the disease some time, 
and just cropped out at the time we 
happened to test them. 
G. W. TuTTLe, 
Briarcliff Farms, Pine Plains, N. Y. 





CONSERVATION OF VETERIN- 
ARY PRACTICE 

I was requested recently by the State 
Council of Defense to use my influence 
to further a move to place a county 
agent in my county in conformity with 
the plan authorized by Congress to place 
a county agent in every agricultural 
county of the United States. I was glad 
to comply with this request; for an ex- 
pert in agriculture and horticulture could 
be of immense value to this county both 
in increasing our production and in con- 
serving what produce we have. 

There was one feature of this move- 
ment, however, I could not sanction, and 
this I explained in detail to the council’s 
satisfaction ; it was the veterinary activi- 
ties of county agents. I also went di- 


rectly to the head of the extension de- 
partment of our State University, who 
supervises county agents, and explained 
to him why the veterinary profession 
could not sanction or endorse the activ- 
ities of many county agents as we had 
seen them because of their influence not 





only upon the veterinarians of the state, 
but primarily upon the live stock indus- 
try. 

I want to appeal to the veterinary 
profession itself to take a uniform and 
decided stand on this national issue. 
This matter has come to a point where 
we must face the truth and stand for 
what is right and just, not only for the 
veterinarian and county agent, but es- 
pecially, and I cannot emphasize this 
too much, for our national life and the 
welfare of the live stock industry of 
America. 

Since graduating from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1914, I have been engaged 
both in general practice and in relief 
work in the veterinary division of one 
of our largest universities and I am too 
familiar with all the phases of this ques- 
tion to remain silent at this time. In 
what I write, I ask the kindest consid- 
eration of my fellow veterinarians and 
I assure them all it is only because mor- 
ally I must face this problem squarely 
and openly that I here attempt to dis- 
cuss the situation as it presents itself. 

In general the training of the county 
agent is absurdly inadequate for under- 
taking veterinary work. To go back a 
few years, I could relate how four 
states with established state veterinary 
colleges, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Iowa, have met this question of veter- 
inary activities of county agents or agri- 
cultural school graduates by offering 
them a combined course in both agri- 
culture and veterinary science, cover- 
ing six years, now possibly seven years. 
Another class of states have more re- 
cently established veterinary colleges in 
connection with their state agricultural 
colleges. These have handled the ques- 
tion less successfully because the agri- 
cultural college having been estabished 
first had given superficial courses in 
veterinary ‘science and had sown the 
seeds of quackery which will take years 
to uproot. County agents in some of 
these states still continue to do veteri- 
nary work and give advice in veterinary 
matters. A th'rd class of states have no 
state veterinary colleges, but the co!- 
lege of agriculture employs one or more 
veterinarians, making up what is known 
as a veterinary division. Here they give 
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a five or ten-hour course in veterinary 
science to the regular students anda 
short course consisting of two lectures 
and two demonstration periods a week 
for a* period of six weeks. In these 
courses everything in veterinary science 
is taught, from the castration of cock- 
erels to methods of making anthrax vac- 
cine. The classes contain farmers, op- 
ticians, nurses, dairymen, and -even state 
senators, who may own a farm or have 
a notion they may want to farm some 
day and others who for lack of money, 
time, preliminary training, ability, or get 
up do not take the longer courses in the 
college. Some states have agricultural 
schools which do not require high school 
diplomas for entrance even, that give 
only a five-hour or one-semester course 
in veterinary science. Most of the 
county agents come from the regular 
university college of agriculture. They 
may have majored in veterinary science, 
that is, taken more than the regular 
number of hours in veterinary science 
by working in a bacteriological labora- 
tory, in milk examination or in helping 
to test cows. A few of these states, 
such as North Dakota, are even giving 
two years’ veterinary work, and the 
student may get credit for this work in 
one of the best state veterinary colleges. 
County agents may have had their veteri- 
ary training in any of the above ways. 
However, those who have had a com- 
plete combined course in both veterin- 
ary science and agriculture, and such a 
course alone is a legitimate ground for 
assuming activities in both branches, are 
sadly few—possibly a dozen in America. 
All the others we must call ‘‘quacks” if 
they assume a knowledge of matters in 
which they have not been properly 
trained and if they have not been duly 
licensed to practice. 

Who is responsible for such condi- 
tions? Generally, it is the head of the 
state county agent division, or extension 
division as it is called in some states. 
He may be'sincere in his belief that these 
men have sufficient training for veter- 
inary practice for he is ignorant of what 
veterinarians should know. Perhaps 
many of the veterinarians in his state 
are non-graduates with no better quali- 
fications than he hopes the county agents 


will prove to have. The veterinarians 
in these agricultural colleges are not to 
blame either. Most of them are well 
trained men and many are praying for 
relief from this odious task of “quack” 
manufacturing. Further, there is no 
satisfaction in lecturing to a class that 
can understand perhaps only one-tenth 
of what one is saying or in demonstrat- 
ing operations before students, or ob- 
servers rather, who cannot follow one. 
Probably those who advocate allowing 
county agents to do veterinary work or 
to demonstrate veterinary operations be- 
fore farmers will say, “Well, give them 
only a few subjects such as hog cholera, 
blackleg vaccination and tuberculin test- 
ing, for surely they are capable of han- 
dling that much in the field.” No, they 
are not. These are all big vital prob- 
lems that demand continual veterinary 
research and close study by those prop- 
erly trained. The county agent takes no 
veterinary journals, attends no veterinary 
associations and could not be expected to 
profit by them, if he did, for he has not 
sufficient knowledge to comprehend the 
subjects discussed. It is common to find 
them quoting from antequated farmers’ 
bulletins and class room notes. I don’t 
believe our national government wants 
to sanction such “quackery.” I can’t be- 
lieve the’ veterinary profession can con- 
scientiously endorse it. 

What are the results of this sort of 
business? Upon the veterinary profes- 
sion they can be sinister only. If a 
county agent comes to my town, which 
is a county seat, and dogmatically sets 
himself up as a state and national govern- 
ment authorized expert in my work, and 
is able because of what he does and what 
he induces my clients to do for them- 
selves to reduce my practice only 25 per 
cent, he will have rendered it unprofitable 
for me or any other veterinarian to stay 
here and this territory must be left de- 
void of veterinary service other than 
what he can give. Can intensive live stock 
industry thrive anywhere . with such 
wholly inadequate veterinary service. 
Certainly many of the practitioners of 
the nation cannot survive such state sub- 
sidized competition. The auto, the tract- 
or, and other mechanical devices are sup- 
planting the horse. Due to these condi- 
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tions in New York state the number of 
registered veterinarians has fallen off in 
the last ten years from 1,200 to 700. In 
rural districts swine and cattle practice is 
making up for the loss of horse practice. 
We are willing to surrender uncomplain- 
ingly to the advance of civilization as 
evidenced by the advent of the auto and 
tractor, but we are not willing to be elim- 
inated by subsidized retrogressive influ- 
ences such as substitution by imposters 
or county agents. The nation needs our 
services, the live stock industry needs the 
niost efficient veterinary services avail- 
able. _Those in. favor of letting county 
agents do this work have argued that 
there are large territories where there 
are no veterinarians and the people 
should have some one to go to for help. 
That is a trite argument and one sug- 
gesting an excuse, especially at this time, 
for “quacks” to hide behind. The bars 
should not be let down now for it will 
take years of reconstruction after the 
war to build up what county demonstra- 
tors in their schools for “quacks,” which 
they will be carrying on all over the coun- 
try, will tear down in a few months. No 
advice is better than bad advice, for con- 
fidence may be placed in the latter and 
no further effort made to obtain proper 
advice. The few veterinarians in these 
scattered territories will be unable to re- 
main and the hundreds of “quacks” 
started in this way will render it almost 
impossible for veterinarians ever to re- 
claim the territory. Some of the colleges 
of agriculture contemplate establishing 
veterinary schools as soon as there is 
sufficient demand or as soon as funds are 
available. Certainly, they should look 
ahead ten years at least and see what the 
future graduates from their veterinary 
courses will have to contend with. 

In districts devoid of veterinary serv- 
ice the government should place federal 
veterinarians as a war emergency. If 
your veterinarians are weak you cannot 
strengthen them by creating a condition 
under which no veterinarian can exist. 
You cannot eliminate incompetents by 
making practice poorer ; good men do not 
have to and will not settle in undesirable 
locations. 

I am not talking about abstract ideas, 
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| can give concrete examples. In my 
community we have a farmer who vac- 
cinates most of the hogs around there. 
He spent, according to his own story, a 
few days at the state serum plant and 
“learned things veterinarians don’t get 
in their training.” It may take several 
years to show the people that he does not 
know the least thing about cholera. 
When I was a veterinarian in charge of 
one of these state serum laboratories, 1 
had such men come to visit the plant and 
in the time they spent they could not 
learn enough to keep out of the way. 1 
am)now reaping some of the wild oats, 
I sowed while in state work. Many of 
the veterinarians teaching in colleges of 
agriculture, have never spent a day in 
private practice and certainly they do not 
know what they are doing; if they could 
be broadened by a few years in practice 
their value to the public would be en- 
hanced beyond comparison. 

The American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, we feel, should brand such ac- 
tivities as unethical, and as an organiza- 
tion representing higher standards it 
should endeavor to explain to deans of 
agricultural colleges why it cannot sanc- 
tion superficial instruction in veterinary 
science. Purely educational courses to 
farmers and county agents may be given. 
dealing with the problems of live stock 
raising and what those properly trained 
and duly licensed may do for infectious 
diseases, etc. However, this is hard to 
present so that some people will not mis- 
understand or take advantage of their lit- 
tle knowledge to-do more harm than 
good. In these short courses a certain 
percentage of those attending are inclined 
to “quack” anyhow whatever their voca- 
tion. Only those with the least sense 
and most nerve will attempt to put into 
practice what they learn. They have no 
more right to experiment on dumb ani- 
mals than they have to extract thir wives’ 
teeth or treat babies’ eyes after a 10-hour 
course in Dhysiology. No doubt there 
are more “quacks” being created in this 
wav each year than there are properly 
trained veterinarians graduated. The 
county demonstrator, too, in showing 
farmers how to vaccinate their own hogs 
is not doing the public any good, for 
only a small percentage will tackle the job 
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and these will start helping their neigh- 
bors and in the end form the most ard- 
ent “quacks”, should they happen to be 
“lucky” in their first attempts, for cer- 
tainly good results cannot be attributed 
to an understanding of what they are 
doing. 

County agents generally abhor pre- 
tending to possess a knowledge of things 
they do not understand, but when told 
that it is one of the duties they must 
assume they become brazen in their at- 
titude and very soon convince themselves 
that they can “get by.” Occasionally one 
has the nerve to say he knows as much 
as those who taught him and far more 
than most veterinarians. In the heart of 
Africa the medicine man and wound heal- 
er exists and in his position is supreme. 

‘The highest paid veterinarian that the 
Rockefeller Institute could send there 
would have a job competing with the 
medicine man for a while until he could 
show by comparison that his work was 
better. The men who have lived down 
ignorant drunken competition in this 
country must now live down this new 
menace. It is a hopeless job unless we 
can nip this county agent quackery in 
the bud. It will be an ignoble compen- 
sation for the boys who have joined the 
colors to come home and find their places 
occupied by impostors. We are asked, 
“Why don’t you get laws to protect your- 
selves and the live stock industry? Coun- 
ty agents only comply with the law.” I 
reply, “You mean they keep within the 
law, they go as far as they dare; there 
is no law in the United States compell- 
ing colleges of agriculture to produce 
‘quacks’ or county demonstrators to 
show the public how to perpetrate acts 
of ignorance upon dumb animals. Ac- 
cording to moral law, however, this busi- 
ness is wrong to everybody concerned, 
to the agent, to the veterinarian, and to 
the people of America. If we cannot 
protest to those engaged in educational 
work, to our agricultural colleges, that 
this is not right, and has gone far 
enough, we cannot appeal to our legis- 
latures. Furthermore, this movement is 
national and should be treated as such, 
and not be left to the individual states 
to work it out as best they can under 
existing conditions. 
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Higher standards within our profes- 
sion have been attained rapidly but our 
standards must be raised still higher if 
we are to hold our place. The minimum 
entrance requirement for a veterinary 
course should be a four-year high school 
course and four years’ collegiate work 
should be necessary for graduation. We 
are asked by these state men, “Why don’t 
you veterinarians clean house and keep 
up?’ The answer is we are doing just 
this thing, slowly it may be but surely 
nevertheless. 

I believe that agricultural colleges 
should not give courses in veterinary sci- 
ence unless they either give a degree in 
veterinary medicine or give one or two 
years’ work so thoroughly that the stud- 
ent may secure credit for his work in 
some reputable college. Farm advisors 
should not meddle with veterinary mat- 
ters and if confronted with veterinary 
problems should refer the work to those 
qualified to handle it. If they attend to 
agriculture and horticulture, they will 
have enough for one man and should do 
a world of good in helping to win the 
war. We are glad to co-operate with 
them and will enjoy having such co- 
workers. 


Wilber, Neb. E. R. STEEL. 





THE INCREASE OF RABIES 
ABROAD 


Hydrophobia continues to cause anxi- 
ety in Paris, the number of persons pre- 
senting themselves at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute for treatment of bites having in- 
creased five or six-fold. The chief cause 
doubtless is the fact we have already 
noted, viz., the increase of stray dogs 
abandoned by masters who have either 
been called up or can no longer afford 
to feed them at the increased price of 
food, or who desire to avoid paying the 
higher dog tax. A contributory factor 
is the lack of veterinary surgeons, most 
of whom have been mobilized, and the 
consequent relaxation in the control of 
canine disease. In spite, however, of the 
increase in the number of cases treated 
the number of deaths from rabies 
has remained remarkably low; one in 
1915, three in 1916.—Lancet. 
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CHICAGO MEDICAL SOCIETIES 
ADDRESSED ON BOVINE 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Dr. V. A. Moore, director of the New 
York State Veterinary College at Cor- 
nell University, addressed a joint meet- 
ing of the Chicago Pathological Socie- 
ty and the Chicago Medical Society, on 
the subject of tuberculosis, Wednesday, 
Feb. 6th. Dr. Moore was in good form 
and spoke for an hour and a half with- 
out any notes whatsoever. 

He dealt with his subject in a com- 
prehensive, lucid style that held the 
close attention of the audience through- 
out the long address, which was unanim- 
ously conceded to be the most interesting 
and instructive that has been made be- 
fore these societies during the present 
season. 

The address was designed, of course, 
for practitioners of human ‘medicine, 
rather than for veterinarians, but was 
not lacking in interest to the latter. 

Among matters discussed of particu- 
lar interest to veterinarians, might be 
mentioned Dr. Moore’s statement that 
much of the public effort for the con- 
trol and eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis that had been made heretofore, had 
been made in a hysterical, panicky state 
of mind on the part of the public, and 
was doomed to failure before it began. 
Dr. Moore stated that an important per- 
centage of tuberculosis of childhood is 
of bovine origin and to this extent bo- 
vine tuberculosis is a sanitary problem. 
He stated that it was not generally be- 
lieved now that adults were infected by 
milk-or meat contaminated with germs 
of tuberculosis of animal origin. 
He expressed himself as being positive 
that this is a correct view of the mattér 
and that tuberculous meat or milk are 
not dangerous to adults. He stated that 
those who believe there is a mutation 
of varieties of the germs of human and 
bovine tuberculosis and who thought 
that bovine infection in childhood might 
develop in later life as an infection of 
the human type of tuberculous organ- 
isms, were becoming fewer and that he 
inclined to the view that this change of 
type is unlikely ; believing that the child- 
hood infection with the bovine type of 
bacillus results either in the death of the 











child or its recovery in the course of time 
and was not found as an infection of 
the human type of bacillus in later life. 

Dr. Moore talked at some length on 
the various tuberculin tests, and stated 
that until we know more about why tu- 
berculin causes a reaction and acquire 
more information regarding the sensiti- 
zation of various tissues by tuberculin, 
we are not justified in the light of our 
present evidence in stating that the sub- 
cutaneous test is superior to the intra- 
dermal or that the intradermal is supe- 
rior to the subcutaneous and he fur- 
ther stated that the state live stock sani- 
tary officials were not justified in the 
adoption of either these tests, to the ex- 
clusion of the other; but that until more 
could be learned concerning them, both 
tests should be accepted with the under- 
standing that the intradermal test was to 
be preferred for range animals and other 
stock not used to stabling, and that ex- 
cept for this the subcutaneous test was 
to be preferred for general use because 
it requires less skill to make and veter- 
inarians are now more familiar with its 
technic than with the technic required 
for successful intradermal testing. 

Dr. Moore deplored municipal ordi- 
nances and state laws preventing the use 
of uninfected milk from tuberculin re- 
actors, and stated that this attitude on 
the part of the public was as unjustified 
as is a similar attitude of a few people 
regarding the use of the meat of tuber- 
culin reactors. He stated that milk was 
subject to contamination by tuberculous 
germs from two sources, one the tu- 
berculous udder and, second, the feces of 
animals from which germs of tubercu- 
losis were being eliminated. He gave it 
as his belief that a large majority of -the 
reactors, those that appeared in perfect 
health, do not eliminate germs either 
through the udder or the intestinal chan- 
nels, and stated that the milk from such 
animals should be used under proper 
safeguards to prevent its use should 
the case develop into one where the milk 
is infected. In substantiation of this 
the speaker cited experiments of his 
where large quantities of virulent tuber- 
culosis germs were injected into the 
jugular veins of milk cows and the 
most careful examination of the milk 
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and feces failed to reveal any of the or- 
ganism being eliminated in this way. 

He also stated that under the restric- 
tions governing the federal meat inspec- 
tion, the use of the flesh of reactors 
should be continued. 

The speaker expressed the belief that 
if bovine tuberculosis were handled as 
a sanitary problem, as a menace to chil- 
dren only, and as an economic problem, 
as a danger to men and animals only 
when the cases became open, that great 
progress could be made in its control 
and its eradication need not be an accom- 
plishment for the distant future. 

Dr. Moore stated that experiments 
nearly completed at the New York State 
Experiment Station indicated that in 
cases of localized tuberculosis the ani- 
mal ceased to react to tuberculin 
when infected gland or organ was re- 
moved. 





CONTAGIOUS ABORTION IN 
CATTLE 
(Continued from page 110) 
ease seem to be to undertake laboratory 
research supported by federal or state 
funds, to come in contact with actually 
infected herds, to employ competent field 
men, to exercise state control over a few 
infected herds, to study varieties and dis- 
tribution in the nature of the causal or- 
ganism, to experiment on modes ot 
spread and immunity and to co-operate 
with practicing veterinarians. Many 
have no confidence in lay reports ccn- 
cerning the disease. Only laymen prop- 


erly trained seem to be able to do more | 


than indicate the probable presence of the 
disease. 

4. Is widespread publicity among stock- 
men desirable? 

5. What suggestions have you for an 
educational campaign? 

It is also the unanimous opinion that 
stockmen should be made acquainted 
with the facts concerning the disease, but 
there is a feeling that they should not be 
burdened with theories, and a few are of 
the opinion that there is nothing yet to 
give them except what will unnecessarily 
frighten them and “make them cautious 
in buying.” | Stockmen should be ap- 
proached through the press, bulletins, 
farmers’ institutes, extension depart- 
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ments, district veterinarians, by individ- 
ual visits and through local specially ed- 
ucated veterinarians. The suggestion is 
given that a small advertisement be car- 
ried in farm papers advising against the 
sale of exposed or affected cattle and 
against the introduction of fresh ani- 
mals; also the use of moving pictures is 
proposed. 

6. To what extent is the abortion prob- 
lem being discussed in meetings of farm- 
ers, breeders and veterinarians? 

In general, we would say that in- 
fectious abortion is widely discussed 
in meetings of farmers, breeders and 
veterinarians In short, it is a “live 
topic,” or the “question of the day.” 
There is an impression that it is talked 
more among veterinarians and that 
some stockmen are a little shy about 
discussing the subject freely and 
frankly. 

7. Who should assume the initiative in 
matters of education and control? 

Who should assume the initiative 


in matters of education and control? 
No one seems to know, since every 
conceivable suggestion, prompted prceb- 


ably by local conditions, is offered. 
Perhaps therein lies the answer—let 
him take charge who will and can! 

8. What suggestions can you offer con- 
cerning co-operative effort between federal 
and various state agencies: (a) division of 
labor; (b) co-ordination of effort. 

Many suggestions were offered con- 
cerning co-operative efforts between 
federal and various state agencies, but 
it is beyond the power of your com- 
mittee to crystallize any composite 
suggestion from the answers received. 

It is quite clear to your committee 
that prolonged extensive investigation 
must be carried on. So many vital 
problems remain unsolved and the field 
is so large that scientists may employ 
their best talent for many years to 
come. Many are already at work, but 
each in his own way without regard to 
the efforts of others and while much 
is being discovered, there is great 
waste in time, material and energy, 
through duplication, uncompleted ex- 
periments, inadequate equipment, etc. 
Certain problems, such as range abor- 
tion, which cry aloud for solution, re- 
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main untouched because of lack of ap- 
preciation or lack of funds. 

There are many problems peculiar 
to certain sections and some stations, 
because of equipment and personnel, 
are especially fitted to investigate cer- 
tain phases of the problem. Effort 
should not be wasted through taking 
up work which might be done better 
in another section or by some better 
equipped laboratory. The results of 
the various investigations could be 
correlated and a yearly report of pro- 
gress rendered to advantage. 


ACTIVE PRINCIPLE THERAPY 
(Continued from page 118) 
where a bitch is known to have aborted 
or presented difficulty in whelping. Caul- 
ophylloid is non-toxic and in such cases 
should be given for three weeks preced- 
ing labor in one-half grain doses three 
times a day. This drug is a valuable as- 
sistant to the canine specialist who has 
a clientele among the wealthy or who 

has valuable bitches under his care. 

For rigid os caulophylloid will give 
most satisfactory results. 

Administration. This remedy is given 
only by’ the mouth in solution, pill or 
tablet. For continued treatment one- 
sixth to one-half grain is given three 
times daily. In cases of rigid os during 
labor one-third grain at ten to fifteen 
minute intervals will frequently over- 
come the delay. 





DOCTOR STEWART DEAD 

(Continued from page 132) 
two meetings of the A. V. M. A. tried to 
induce the association to undertake the 
project of supervising the entrance ex- 
aminations for all of the private schools 
and such of the state schools as were not 
provided with an educational board for 
holding these. examinations independent 
of the faculty. 

Great as is the loss to the veterinary 
profession through the death of Doctor 
Stewart, this loss would have been far 
greater had he died earlier, for the past 
decade has seen the fruition of many of 
the movements for the betterment of the 


DEATH OF DR. MACK 


Dr. Winfred Berdell Mack, director of 
state veterinary control service and pro- 
fessor of veterinary science and bacteriol- 
ogy, University of Nevada, died Janu- 
ary 18, 1917, at his home in Reno, Neva- 
da, after a three months’ illness. 

Dr. Mack was born at Vermillion, N. 
Y., in 1872. He graduated at the New 
York State Veterinary College at Cor- 
nell, and while there held a fellowship 
in bacteriology and assisted in teaching 
several courses. 

In the eleven years of Dr. Mack’s serv- 
ice in the state and University of Nevada, 
the effect of his quiet achievements have 
been evident throughout the state, and 
the department under his control has 
grown and extended its activities, and 
been of invaluable service to the live 
stock industry of Nevada, in establish- 
ing measures to stop the spread of in- 
fectious diseases. Dr. Mack’s whole life 
was wrapped up in his work, and his in- 
terest was such that even during his last 
illness when confined to bed, he still di- 
rected the work of his department. 

Dr. Mack gained considerable promi- 
nence in connection with his research 
work relative to “equine anemia,” on 
which he published several bulletins. He 
also published a number of bulletins on 
poultry diseases. 

Resolutions by the faculty and stu- 
dents commemorating Doctor Mack’s 
work will be found on page 37. 


“IN TIME OF PEACE PREPARE 
FOR WAR” 

There is a rank due to the United 
States: among nations, which will be 
withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the 
reputation of weakness. If we desire 
to avoid insult, we must be able to repe! 
it; if we desire to secure peace, one of 
the most powerful instruments of ou: 
rising prosperity, it must be known, that 
we are at all times ready for war.— 
George Washington. 
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| Anthrax Products 


Simultaneous Vaccination 


The Simultaneous Vaccination with LEDERLE’S Anti-Anthrax Serum and 
Spore Vaccine has established itself as a most effective and reliable method of pre- 
venting Anthrax in domestic animals. 

Over three hundred thousand animals have been effectively vaccinated by the 
LEDERLE Simultaneous Method in Anthrax districts, and losses from failure of 
protection occurred only in isolated instances. On the other hand, this method of 
vaccination has also proven effective in checking further losses in actual outbreaks 
of Anthrax. 

One of the greatest assets of this method of vaccination is that direct losses 
from the vaccination have not been reported in a single instance, which places the 
Simultaneous Method of Vaccination as the only absolutely safe procedure against 
losses sustained from the vaccination. 

In localities where Anthrax is prevalent and occurs annually, the Simultane- 
ous Treatment has gained popularity with the veterinarians, since, it placed in their 
hands a method by which they could attain results not only in herds where the dis- 
ease has not yet appeared, but also in actual outbreaks. 

One of the most prominent live stock sanitarians from a State where Anthrax 
is the most prevalent disease, has expressed himself with regard to the Simultane- 


ous Vaccination, as follows: 


“We have indisputable records that will absolutely demonstrate to the 
most skeptical mind that the simultaneous treatment, especially where 
the serum is potent and where the vaccine is sufficiently strong, that there 
is not any longer any necessity of extensive outbreaks existing in cattle 


herds.” 


The following statement is quoted from a circular of “Facts About Anthrax,” 
published by the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of California: 





“Vaccinations for Anthrax.—There are on the market several prepara- 
tions for the prevention of Anthrax, but the only one recommended by 
this Station is Anti-Anthrax Serum used either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with the Spore Vaccine.” 


Surely no better endorsement is necessary than the above quoted statements. 
The advantages of this Simultaneous Method can be set forth as follows: 
It confers immediate protection. 
Requires only single handling of the animals. 
Reduces the losses from vaccination to a minimum. 





Double Vaccinations 


(Attenuated Spore Vaccines) 


In Anthrax districts where the disease has not yet appeared and the vaccination 
of the animals is undertaken early in the Spring, double vaccination with LED- 
ERLE’S Attenuated Spore Vaccines has proven to be effective and to possess great 
advantages over the Pasteur method. The fact that the Spore Vaccines can be ac- 
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curately standardized to a definite dosage insures uniform immunity in the vacci- 
nated animals and thereby greater resistance against the natural infection. 

The statistical data available clearly demonstrates that double vaccination with 
LEDERLE’S Spore Vaccines has conferred upon the animals in almost every in- 
stance sufficient immunity to protect them against the subsequent exposures in An- 
thrax localities. 

The advantages of LEDERLE’S Attentuated Spore Vaccines are their splendid 
keeping qualities together with an accurate standardization, and fiirthermore LED- 
ERLE’S Spore Vaccines are so preserved as to prevent deterioration. These qual- 
ities prominently establish the product as superior to vaccines prepared by the Pas- 
teur method, which cannot be accurately standardized and which deteriorate within 
a very short time after their preparation. 
















Treatment of Anthrax 
With 
Lederle’s Anti-Anthrax Serum 


Prior to the advent of LEDERLE’S Anti-Anthrax Serum in the United States 
it has been generally accepted that 90 to 95% of the affected animals succumb to 
the disease. During the past year the treatment of animals affected with Anthrax 
with Anti-Anthrax Serum has reduced the mortality to less than 30% and some 
veterinarians even claim that if the serum injections are made before the Anthrax 
germs flood the circulation, practically every animal can be saved. 

It is essential to use.liberal quantities of the serum for the treatment of 
Anthrax, the dosage depending upon the severity of the disease. In slighter cases 
the serum is administered subcutaneously, whereas in the more severe cases it is 
to be given intravenously in not less than 100 cc. doses, to be repeated in from 18 
to 24 hours. 

f Quoting again from the circular, “Facts About Anthrax,” published by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of California: 


“Doses for curative treatment are recommended as indicated on the 
label. The improved:serum now on the market has great curative value 
and should be used in outbreaks whenever obtainable.” 


IMPORTANT 


Veterinarians in Anthrax districts cannot better assist our government in the present great 
struggle than by urging stock owners to vaccinate their stock and by treating all cases of 
Anthrax with Anthrax Serum. SO DO YOUR BIT! 


PRICES 


SIMULTANEOUS VACCINATION—Package containing 10 complete treatments (100 
Inn es eee nn UCR REY COD o> EN Ucar cha ua now satedtenpscopsbeaioos $4.00 
ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE (Double Vaccination)—Package of 2 vials containing 
Vaccine No. 1 and Vaccine No. 2, comprising 10 complete vaccinations .........--...---.-.-------- $1.50 
Package of 2 vials containing Vaccine No. 1 and Vaccine No. 2, comprising 20 complete 
vaccinations 
ANTI-ANTHRAX SERUM—Package containing 100 CC............. .....-------.-c-cscsse-sssseseseseesenepecaenenen aces 
Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling Agents, Messrs. 
Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, or to one of the following branches: 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 


1133: Marshall Field Annex Firestone Building 1120 Maison Blanche 
Building 20th St. and Grand Ave. Building 
















































Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Blackleg Filtrate— 
Lederle 





Those who have had actual experience with the control of Blackleg 
have long realized the necessity of a product which would safely and ef- 
fectively immunize animals against the disease. 


While it must be recognized that Blackleg Vaccine prepared in the us- 
ual pellet and powder form has given splendid results, however its short- 
comings on account of its irregular immunizing action and the direct 
losses resulting from the vaccinations have caused many complaints against 


the reliability of the method. 


Recognizing the shortcomings of the vaccine, investigators have been at 
work to develop a safer and more uniform product which would avoid losses 
from vaccination and at the same time confer to the animals an effective pro- 


tection against Blackleg. 
The development of BLACKLEG FILTRATE—LEDERLE has 


proven to fulfill the requirements of an effective immunizing product. 


When we announced the successful accomplishment of LEDERLE’S 
Germ Free Blackleg Filtrate and offered it to the Veterinary profession, 
painstaking and unceasing research work had established with us the full 
conviction of the great advantages this product possessed. 


The classical studies of Bail and others with aggressins of Blackleg and 
Foth’s work with precipitates and filtrates of Blackleg cultures further 
substantiated the claims made for BLACKLEG FILTRATE— 
LEDERLE. ; 


Since the introduction of this product, over five hundred thousand 
vaccinations with BLACKLEG FILTRATE—LEDERLE have proven 
its immunizing value, since even when used under the most adverse condi- 
tions the results have been highly satisfactory. Losses from failure of pro- 
tection have occurred only in a few instances, and mostly in the first ten 
days following the vaccination, which represents the time before the immun- 
ity has been fully developed in the animal. 


The extensive available data shows that only one-fiftieth of one per- 
cent of the animals vaccinated with the Filtrate, died of Blackleg, which 
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must be accepted as a remarkable record if it is considered that the vaccina- 
tion has been frequently undertaken only after actual losses from Black- 
leg have occurred among the animals. 


Veterinarians should not hesitate to ure BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
—LEDERLE. It is not in the experimental — Its effectiveness has 
been conclusively proven. 


It is strictly a laboratory product and therefore can be accurately con- 
trolled during the process of manufacture. This must be recognized as a 
great asset since other products used for vaccination against Blackleg can- 
not be subjected to such control. 


The outstanding ‘features and advantages of BLACKLEG FIL- 
TRATE—LEDERLE are: 


1. It is an effective immunizing agent against Blackleg. 


2. It confers an active immunity, which protects cattle against the disease for 
at least one year. According to a recent ruling by the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry there is not sufficient evidence available to prove that any blackleg 
product will produce permanent immunity. 


8. Since it does not contain the blackleg germ in any form, it cannot produce 
the disease; therefore, losses incidental to vaccination with the powder or pellet 
form are entirely avoided. 


4. It is prepared in a concentrated form, is suitably preserved and will retain 
its uniform potency for an almost indefinite period of time. 


5. It is tested by animal inocculation for safety and potency and is subjected to 
the various tests for sterility, after the filtration and filling process, in order to guard 
against any possible contamination. 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE—LEDERLE is supplied in the special Lederle vial 
in three different size packages, as follows: 


Package containing 10 c.c (10 doses) 
Package containing 50 c.c (50 doses) 
Package containing 100 c.c (100 doses) 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling 
Agents, Messrs, Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, or to one of 
the following branches: 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 


1133 Marshall Field Annex Firestone Building 1120 Maison Blanche 
Building 20th St. and Grand Ave. Building 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Association Meetings 


MICHIGAN VETERINARIANS MEET 
AT STATE CAPITAL 

At the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, at 
Lansing, Feb. 5 and 6, Dean R. P. Lyman, of 
the Michigan Agricultural College, cited 
interesting statistics showing the relation of 
the American public to the present live stock 
condition. The effect of the war on the live 
stock population of the countries at war was 
also discussed, the following interesting facts 
being given: 

Next to the Australians, the Americans are 
the greatest meat eaters in the world. The 
average American eats 172 pounds of meat 
a year, the Englishman 119, the German 113, 
the French and Belgian 80, the Austro-Ger- 
man, 64, the Russian 50, and the Spaniard 49. 

In the 172 pounds of meat that the Amer- 
ican consumes annually are 8014 pounds of 
beef, 78 pounds of pork, 7%4 pounds of veal 
and 6% pounds of mutton or lamb. One can 
arrive at a fair conclusion as to the vast im- 
portance of the animal industry when it is 
considered that there are more than one hun- 
dred million people in the United States to be 
fed each year. The farmer can see how essen- 
tial it is that he press his production to the 
utmost, especially at this critical period in the 
history of the world. Practically the whole 
burden of feeding the warring allies falls upon 
his shoulders. The supply of live stock from 
other important countries is unavailable be- 
cause of the difficulties in transportation. The 
United States has 21,126,000 head of horses, 
or one-fourth of the normal world’s supply; 
4,639,000 mules or four-sevenths of the world’s 
supply; 63,617,000 cattle, one-sixth of the 
world’s supply; 69,453,000 head of hogs, which 
is one-third of the world’s supply. With con- 
ditions in Europe as they are, the greatest part 
of the problem of feeding our armies to a suc- 
cessful termination of the war falls upon 
the American .farmer. 

Dr. Lyman further emphasized the fact that 
the decrease of the live stock population in 
Europe has been enormous. The Western 
Allies have suffered a loss of 33,020,000 head 
of cattle, sheep and hogs. The total loss in- 
cluding other countries and enemies has been 
92,350,000 head of cattle, sheep and hogs. 


In the report of the Intelligence Commit- 
tee, Dr. Mayo cited the serious depletion in 
the number of practicing doctors due to the 
recent goverment call for 1,500 veterimari- 
ans, the majority of these having answered 
their country’s call being the younger men in 
the profession. In fact, the majority have 
barely completed their education and have not 
been out long enough to make a financial suc- 
cess of their endeavor. This has resulted in 
the fact that there are very few doctors in the 
veterinary corps that are qualified to hold the 
higher commissions and therefore the present 
heads have been selected from doctors of 
human medicine. Dr. Mayo-suggested that 
prominent men in the veterinary profession 
should be appointed as leaders in order to 
secure the maximum efficiency in that depart- 
ment of the army. He also stated that after 
conditions had settled back into the normal 
there would be a great demand for well- 
trained practitioners in every section of the 
country, and therefore the institutions with 
students in them should endeavor to supply 
the best instructors and courses to prepare 
the proper kind of men to meet the demand. 

The officers elected by the association are: 
President, Dr. A. B. Curtiss, Hillsdale; vice- 
president, F. W. Chamberlain, East Lansing; 
second vice-president, R. W. Wilson, Roch- 
ester; third vice-president, B. A. Perry, Hast- 
ings; secretary-treasurer, M. Austin Ewalt, 
Mt. Clemens. 


HORSE MEAT INDORSED BY NEW 
JERSEY VETERINARY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The annual meeting of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New Jersey was 
held Thursday, Jan. 10, 1918, at Paterson. 

In his address of welcome Amos H. Rad- 
cliffe, mayor of. Paterson, commended the 
organization and members of the profes- 
sion for the important work and service 
they were rendering to the country in this 
war crisis, saying that he knew of no body 
of men that could do more to conserve the 
animal food supply of the nation. He 
emphasized the fact that true patriotism 
began in the home, extended to the city 
and then to the state and nation. 
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Dr. Thomas E. Smith, of Jersey City, in 
his usual gracious and cordial manner re- 
sponded to the mayor’s address, following 
which he gave a very interesting report of 
the last meeting of the A. V. A. meeting 
at Kansas City. 

Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, dean of the New 
York State Veterinary College, New York 
City, read an interesting paper in which he 
urged the use of horse meat as human food. 

Dr. William Herbert Lowe, of Paterson, 
read a paper on “Conservation of Food,” 
which was discussed by Professor Ellis, 
New York University, Dr. Newton, of 
Montclair, and others. 

Dr. E. T. Davidson, U. S. Quarantine 
Station, Athenia, presented a paper on “The 
Tuberculin Retest,” which was discussed 
by Drs. Hopper, Harrison and others. 

Lieutenant Martein and Lieutenant O’Dea 
gave interesting talks on “The Veterinarian 
in War Service.” 

Resolutions were adopted approving the 
use of horse flesh as a valuable human 
food of great nutritive value, wholesome 
and safe under the usual meat inspection 
service of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and strongly urging Congress to immedi- 
ately make available the upwards of two 
million horses on our western ranges by an 
appropriation of $100,000 to establish equine 
meat inspection that it may be added to 
our animal food supply at a price to make 
it available to wage earners. 

In behalf of the association Dr. T. E. 
Smith presented ex-President Harrison 
with a handsome leather handbag as a 
token of the esteem in which he is held by 
his fellow members. 

The following were elected: President, 
Dr. J. Payne Lowe, Passaic; First Vice- 
President, Dr. J. H. Conover, Flemington; 
Second Vice-President, Dr. L. P. Hurley, 
Hopewell; Treasurer, Dr. James McDon- 
ough, Montclair; Secretary, J. H. Haffer, 
Paterson. 

Members of the association in the service 
of the United States Army were exempted 
from the payment of dues during their 
term of service. 


IOWA VETERINARIANS HOLD EN- 
THUSIASTIC MEETING AT AMES. 
The thirtieth annual meeting of the Iowa 

State Veterinary Association, held at the 

Veterinary School of Iowa State College, 

Ames, Iowa, January 15, 16 and 17, 1918, 

was one of the most enthusiastic and suc- 

cessful ever held by the association. Over 
two hundred members were in attendance. 

The papers and reports presented were in- 

teresting and the discussions lively. The 

principal subjects discussed were “Conser- 
vation Slaughter,” “Live Stock Inspection 
and the Accredited Herd System,” “Sclero- 





stomiasis and Influenza in Horses,” “Black- 
leg and Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Cattle,” 
and “Diseases of Swine.” Less time was 
devoted to the clinic than usual; however, 
each operation taken up was fully discussed, 
and carefully and thoroughly demonstrated, 
and opportunity given for each practitioner 
to make observations and ask questions. 
The following operations were demon- 
strated: Removal of nasal septum; quittor 
operation and quittor bandaging; resection 
of the perforans tendon for penetrating 
street nail; fistula of the withers; oopho- 
rectomy in the bitch; new methods of 
casting and restraint were also demon- 
strated. ; 

The third day’s program was conducted 
by \the veterinary faculty as a one-day 
practitioners’ course and was entirely de- 
voted to a discussion of diseases of sheep 
as met with under ordinary Iowa farm con- 
ditions. Marked interest was shown in 
this comparatively new and rapidly develop- 
ing field of practice. Dr. J. H. McNeil, of 
Trenton, N. J., assisted the veterinary fac- 
ulty, and gave an interesting lecture with 
lantern-slide demonstrations on “Animal 
Industry in South America.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, H. B. Treman, Rockwell City; 
First Vice-President, T. W. Gidley, Mal- 
vern; Second Vice-President, C. E.’ Juhl, 
Osage; Secretary-Treasurer, H. D. Berg- 
man, Ames. 

The sum of $555.00 was raised for the 
relief of veterinarians and their families 
suffering as a result of the war. It was 
also decided to secure additional donations 
from members not present, and if possible 
make the gift to this fund from Iowa 
veterinarians total $1000.00. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLO- 
RADO VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
The Annual Meeting of the Colorado Vet- 
erinary Medical Association was held in Den- 
ver, January 24, 1918. In point of attend- 
ance and interest shown, the meeting was well 
up with previous meetings of this organi- 

zation. 

The report of the secretary showed that 
out of a membership of 54, eight men had 
already joined the colors. Four new men 
were elected to membership. An amendment 
to the constitution was presented which will 
provide for raising the dues from two to 
three dollars a year. The clause in the by- 
laws requiring a veterinarian to possess a 
license to practice before he can obtain mem- 
bership in the association was eliminated. It 
was decided to remit the dues to members 
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Increase Your Serum Practice 


by Using Corn States Serum plus Corn States Service 


Write for Our Latest Bulletin Vol. 4, No. 2. 
It tells you all about 


NECROBACILLOSIS 








and its relation to Hog Cholera 


Write for price, literature and “Our Service Plan to Increase Your Business.” 


CORN STATES SERUM COMPANY 


Sold Veterinarians Exclusively 


44th Ave. and U St. 
Box 346 


Iowa Branch: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 


DISTRIBUTERS 
The Wendt-Bristol Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wm, D. Duncan, Ottawa, Ill. 
Jno. R. Porter & Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Decatur Drug Co., Decatur, III. 
Morris-Dickson Drug Co., Shreveport, La. 
Oklahoma Physicians Supply Co., Oklahoma 

City, Okla. 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 98 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
South Side 


109 South 16th Street 


DISTRIBUTERS 
Wells-Yeager-Best Co., LaFayette, Ind. 
Wayne Pharmacy, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Duesterberg & Kramer, Vincennes, Ind. 
c. J. Rouser Drug Co., Lansing, Mich. 
John Schaap & Sons, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Rupp & Bowman Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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who are in the service of the United States, 
so long as they remain in such service. 

On reading the communication from the 
Relief Committee of the A. V. M. A., it 
was voted that the Association contribute 
$100 to the Relief Fund; $42.00 of this was 
raised by subscription at the meeting. 

Dr. R. F. Bourne presented an excellent 
paper on “Pyemic Arthritis in Foals.” In the 
discussion which followed, Dr. Hermann 
stated that he had found antistreptococcic 
serum of value in many cases, and especially 
so in those cases where it promptly reduced 
the temperature. 

Dr. Bird spoke of an outbreak of conta- 
gious abortion in mares which occurred in 
Montana years ago. Associated with this was 
a considerable amount of joint trouble in 
those foals that were born alive. 

Dr. G. H. Glover discussed especially three 
new poisonous plants, one the whorled milk- 
weed (Asclepias verticillata), another the 
spreading nightshade (Solanum triflorum), 
and the third the two grooved milk vetch 
(Astragalus bisulcatus), on all of which much 
suspicion has been cast of late. The clinical 
evidence of their poisonous properties was 
very strong. 

Dr. Schoenleber, who had recently come to 
Denver to make his home, made his talk more 
of a patriotic nature, urging that we do all 


that we can to aid the government in the 
present crisis. 

Dr. I. E. Newson reported on the use of 
hemorrhagic septicemia vaccine on 6,800 
lambs. 

The election of officers resulted in the re- 
tention of those who had served during the 
previous year, with the exception of the sec- 
ond vice-president who had removed from the 
state. Dr. O. B. Morgan of Rocky Ford was 
elected to fill the place. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE  VETERI- 
NARY ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held at Harrisburg, January 22 
and 23. The program was as follows: 

“Tetanus, Its Prevention and Treatment,” 
by H. E. Bender. 

“Cattle Practice and Some of the Condi- 
tions We Are Called Upon to Treat,” by S. 
G. Hendren 

“Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Its Diagnosis 
and Control,” by J. B. Hardenbergh and Fred 
Boerner, Jr. 

“Hemorrhagic Septicemia as Observed by 
the Practitioner,” W. R. Piersol and Joseph 
Johnson. 

“Relationship Between the County Agent, 
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Veterinarian and Farmer,” by F. P. Weaver, 
assistant state leader county of agents. 

“The Biological Treatment of Infectious 
Abortion of Cattle (Bang’s Disease) With 
Special Reference to the Use of a Living 
Bacterial Vaccine,” by John Reichel and Mal- 
colm J. Harkins. 

“Treatment of Sterility and Contagious 
Abortion of Cattle,” by W. H. Ridge. 

“Experience Gained by Tuberculin Test- 
ing,” by H. C. Reynolds. 

“Tuberculosis. Eradication,” by J. A. Kier- 
nan, Chief, Division Tuberculosis Eradica- 
tion, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

“Usefulness of an Efficient Army Veteri- 
nary Service,” by Lieutenant Colonel J. J. 
Aitken, British Army Veterinary Service. 

“What the United States Army Has Done 
and Is Doing to Meet the Needs of an Army 
Veterinary Service,” by Major D. S. White, 
Dean, Veterinary School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

“Parasites of Sheep,” by I. D. Wilson. 

“Sheep Pests, Parasitic and Predacious,” 
by B. M. Underhill. 

“A Day in General Practice,” by 
Fernsler. 

The papers of Lieutenant Colonel Aitken 
and Major White were especially interesting 
and instructive, showing what is being done 
in the army veterinary service. 


ee, OF 


* 

At the close of the first day’s meeting a 
banquet was held at the Harrisburg Club, in 
honor of Lieutenant Colonel Aitken, of the 
British Army Veterinary Service, and Majors 
Marshall and White of the United States 
Army Veterinary Corps. President Mc- 
Carthy as toastmaster called on Lieutenant 
Colonel Aitken and Majors Marshall and 
White, Doctor Sparks, president of the 
Pennsylvania State College, Mr. E. S. Bay- 
ard, editor of the “National Stockman and 
Farmer,” Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, dean of 
the New York Veterinary College, and Dr. 
J. A. Kiernan, Chief of the Division of 
Tuberculosis Eradication, B. A. I. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Dr. Charles W. 
Boyd; vice-presidents, Drs. W. E. Wright, 
D. Ej/ Hickman, and A; R. Potterger; treas- 
urer, Dr. Thomas Kelly; recording secretary, 
Dr. I. D. Wilson; corresponding secretary. 
Dr. T. E. Munce; trustees, Drs. John Reichel, 
M. E. Patrick, Edwin Hogg, F. U. Fernsler 
and C. B. Palmer. 

It was estimated that three thousand dol- 
lars was the minimum amount that would be 
needed for the 1918 meeting of the A. V. 
M. A. at Philadelphia. This amount is being 
raised by appropriations from the state and 
various sectional associations and by private 
subscriptions. 
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Alien Enemies 


Are the Diseases Commonly Called 


Navel Ill and White Scour 


Their ravages will assure a greatly reduced future 
supply of horses and cattle for our Nation. 


This will handicap the farmer in cultivating, har- 
vesting, and marketing his crops; diminish the supply 


of Milk, Butter and Beef. 


The Calves and Colts Must 
Be Saved 


Swan-Myers’ Navel Infection Bacterin (List No. 
111) and White Scour Bacterin (List No. 114) act as 
specifics in the treatment of these diseases. They are 
made from the various strains of specific organisms 
isolated from selected cases of the VARIOUS diseases. 


They are prepared under U. S. 
Veterinary License No. 104 
Either product is supplied in 


20 c. c. Bulk Packages 
6-2 c. c. Vial Packages 


Be prepared—write today for special literature. 


Swan-Myers Company 
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INDIANA STATE VETERINARY MED- 


ICAL ASSOCIATION MEETS AT 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Indiana State Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation was held Thursday, Jan. 10, 1918, in 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., 
over two hundred members being present. 

Hon. Will H. Hays, chairman of the 
State Council of Defense, addressed the 
assembly upon the “War, the Veterinary 
Profession and Meat Production.” Follow- 
ing this very forceful address an open dis- 
cussion of the patriotic duties of the 
veterinarians of Indiana was led by Dr. 
H. J. Kannal, president of the state board 
of veterinary medical examiners. 

Professor H. E. Allen, of the Department 
of Animal Husbandry, Purdue University, 
gave a most interesting talk on “Feeds and 
Feeding of the Meat Producing Animals.” 
The ground was so thoroughly covered by 
Professor Allen as to leave no room for 
discussion. 

Dr. L. C. Kigin, Purdue University, read 
a paper on the “Common Diseases of 
Sheep,” followed by a discussion by Dr. 
R. A. Craig, chief veterinarian, Purdue 
University. 

On account of the great length of the 
program Dr. K. L. Kixmiller’s paper on 
“Contagious Abortion,’ was read by title 








only. Dr. J. M. Funkhouser read a paper 
on “Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Cattle,” 
and Dr. J. L. Axby, of the State Examining 
Board, discussed the hemorrhagic group 
of diseases and compared hemorrhagic 
septicemia in other animals with hemorrha- 
gic septicemia of cattle. 

Dr. H. J. Kannal presented a paper on 
the “Transportation and Interstate Move- 
ments of Live Stock.” The discussion of 
this paper was so interesting and heated 
that it was again taken up during the eve- 
ning session. A very active interest was 
manifested in this subject by the federal 
men interested. in co-operative control 
work. 

Dr. C. W. Power’s paper on the “Con- 
mon Infectious Diseases of Swine,” covered 
a wide range of troubles so frequently met 
with. This paper was discussed from a 
by Dr. J. D. McLeay, professor of bacteri- 
by Dr. J. D. McLay, professor of bacteri- 
ology at the Indiana Veterinary College, 
who discussed the bacteriological phases. 

Dr. Fred W. Graves reported an interest- 
ing case of “Mixed Infection of Swine.” 

Officers were elected as follows: Dr 
J. L. Axby, Lawrenceburg, President; Dr. 
Payson Schwin, Elkhart, Vice-President: 
Dr. J. W. Klotz, Noblesville, Treasurer; 
Dr. G. H. Roberts, Indianapolis, Secretary. 

Lieutenant Roy B. Whitesell, who had 
been vice-president for the two preceding 
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terms, was elected Honorary President. 
Among the resolutions adopted was one 
protesting against the practice of pharma- 
ceutical and biological houses _ selling 
directly to the laity, or to agents who sell 
direct to the laity. Members of the associ- 
ation pledged themselves individually and 
collectively not to patronize any such estab- 
lishment selling directly to the laity. 


MONTANA VETERINARIANS MEET 
AT GREAT FALLS 

The midwinter meeting of the Montana 
Veterinary Association was held at Great 
Falls, January 25 and 26, 1918 A very 
interesting program was carried out. It 
was in part as follows: 

“Bovine Sterility and its Treatment,” by 
Dr. L. A. Nutting, Great Falls. 

“Rabies,” by Dr. J. F. Lester, 
Benton. 

“Some Useful Drugs in Practice,” by Dr. 
F. S. Gray, Miles City. 

“Municipal and County Health Work,” 
by Dr. R. R. Frizzell, Great Falls. 

“City Milk Inspection,” by William Shea, 
Great Falls city milk inspector. 

“State Inspection of Butter Factories,’ 
by I. G. Arthur, Great Falls. 

“Treatment of Intestinal Affections with 
Magnesium Sulphate, Calcium, Chlorid and 
Sodium Chlorid,” by Dr. J. H. Hanrahan, 
Highwood. 

“The Value of Urinalysis in Canine Prac- 
tice,” by Dr. J. H. Knox, Great Falls. 


Fort 


, 


GENESEE VALLEY VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Genesee Valley 

Veterinary Medical Association was held at 


Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 23, 1917. A number 
of interesting talks were given upon vari- 
ous animal diseases. After the regular busi- 
ness and election of officers, the meeting was 
opened by a discussion on hog cholera, led 
by H. S. Beebe, of Albion. A discussion on 
acute indigestion was led by M. S. Howe, 
of Brockport. 

Other speakers were H. W. Mahoney, of 
Rochester, who spoke on “Canine Distem- 
per;” Clarence Webber, of Rochester, “Skin 
Diseases of the Dog;” W. J. Buck, Livonia, 
“Surgical Treatment for Traumatic Peri- 
carditis ;’ W. J. Payne, Fairport, “Mammitis,” 
and F. E. Cleaver Avon, “Phrenic Hernia.” 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were President, F. A. Cleaver, Avon; vice- 
president, W. G. Dodds, Canandaigua; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. H. Taylor, Henrietta; 
board of censors, J. E. Smith, A. George 
Tegg, W. H. Salisbury, W. J. Johnson, W. J. 
Payne, J. W. Turner and Orrin Webber. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION MEETS 
WITH NEW YORK CITY 
SOCIETY 


The meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the New York State Veterinary College at 
the New York University was held Feb. 5, 
at 7:30 p. m. A goodly number were present 
and all were pained to learn that Dean Hos- 
kins was ill and could not join them as he 
had planned. He sent a message making an 
able appeal to all the graduates of the old 
school to join in the support as so many of 
its loyal alumni are now doing, so that with 
the great facilities that are now available, 
and the state’s aid that is sure to come, there 
may be built up in New York City the great- 
est veterinary school America has ever seen 
and that our country may have the service of 
capable veterinarians at this time when she 
stands in much need. 

A number spoke of the sacrifices Dean 
Hoskins is making, commended the splendid 
work he is doing and deplored the fact that 
some had seen fit to attempt to impede the 
advancement of the old schooi. 

As a mark of the esteem in which Dean 
Hoskins is held and of the loyal enthusiasm 
of those who had gathered on this occasion 
a message of endorsement and cheer signed 
by every one present was sent to him. 


The monthly meeting of the veterinary 
medical society was held in the college build- 
ing, President Chase presiding. 

A paper was read by Dr. R. W. Gannett 
on “Veterinary Education in New “York 
State,” which was to have been followed by 
a paper on the same subject by Dean Hoskins. 
In the absence of Dean Hoskins, Dr. Thos. 
B. Rogers, of New Jersey, read a short paper 
on the subject. 


Dr. Gannett, reviewing veterinary -educa- 
tion in New York state since 1869, stated that 
proper training of a veterinarian today re- 
quires four times the training that it did at 
that time. He recited the. various advance- 
ments and restrictions that have been legis- 
lated from time to time since 1894, when the 
first veterinary practice act was placed on 
the statutes of New York. He believes that 
the present method of education is producing 
much better veterinarians than the older 
methods. 

In reviewing the accomplishments of the 
New York State Veterinary College at Ithaca, 
he spoke particularly of the work of Williams 
and the bulletins that have been published at 
the college. He stated he did not believe the 
college at New York City had done the credit- 
able work it should of late years and that in 
his belief it should be discontinued. He 
quoted Dean White of Ohio as agreeing with 
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Soluble lodine (Miller’s) 
An Ideal Iodine 


WHY should IODUM-MILLER, the 
Soluble Iodine, have a SPECIAL 
PLACE in the hand-bag or emer- 
gency case of EVERY VETERIN- 
ARIAN? 


BECAUSE as a first aid dressing to 
injury of any kind it has no superior. 

BECAUSE it is soluble in water and 
under no circumstances will precipi- 
tate elementary iodine. 

BECAUSE it is always ready for use. 

BECAUSE it is always the same 
strength. 

BECAUSE it has great germicidal 
power. 

BECAUSE it is more efficient as a 
germicide than iodine tincture. 
BECAUSE it does not irritate to the 
extent that iodine tincture does, and 
when applied to the surface it is 

absorbed into the deep tissues. 

BECAUSE it is better tolerated by 
the stomach than any iodide and in 
specific conditions it can be carried 
to large doses. 

BECAUSE one dram in an ounce of 
water a half hour before feeding 
gives a better therapeutic effect 
than 60 gr. potassium iodide. 

BECAUSE it has a germicidal action 
on the body tissues and potassium 
iodide has not. 

BECAUSE it is for external, internal, 
hypodermic or intravenous use, and 
however used it gives all of the best 
action of iodine. 

BECAUSE it is a germicide, an alter- 
ative, a tonic and a reconstructor of 
diseased tissue. 

BECAUSE veterinarians find these 
statements true. (They say they 
get the results they want.) 

Each veterinarian may test it for 
himself. 

Free sample on request. 

Send name and address of your Sup- 
ply House. 

Soluble Iodine (Miller’s) 1 lb. bottle 

$3.60; 51b. bottle $15.60; Postage or 

express additional if order is for less 
than $12. 00. : 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE IODUM-MILLER CO. 
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this opinion and Prof. Adams of Pennsylvania 
as stating that no well-rounded veterinary 
education was ever given in a large city. 

Dr. Rogers stated that his remarks might 
be termed a defense of the old school. As 
usual Dr. Rogers showed his mastery of Eng- 
lish, logic and humor. While admitting that 
the college at Ithaca had some advantages 
over a city school, he listed the advantages 
of a city school over the one at Ithaca and 
pointed specifically to the class of 1902, com- 
prising 54 graduates, 26 of which became fa- 
mous in their professional work. He re- 
called name after name of graduates of the 
older schools and cited what they had done 
for animal industry and their profession. 

He took no pride in mentioning any gradu- 
ates who may have gone into municipal, state 
or government work, since he declared in most 
cases such men were misfits, and that the 
flower and standard bearer of a profession 
were its successful practitioners. 

He emphasized the very thorough course 
that was given under Prof. Liautard, the most 
accomplished veterinarian this continent has 
ever known. He styled him as one who de- 
voted more time to principle and less to de- 
tail and was engaged in accomplishing the at- 
tainable; that he taught important anatomy of 
those structures that are used in practice and 
did not waste time on structures that are sel- 
dom seen or -heard of. The study of these 
structures and minute laboratory detail, in his 
opinion, should be left to those who wish to 
specialize in such work. He believes in a 
reasonable standard for a broad education and 
that a.veterinarian should be educated on 
broad lines, but does not believe that Regent 
counts are synonymous with knowledge. In 
closing the doctor likened Liautard’s work to 
that of the illustrious Frenchman, LaFayette, 
and declared that his work must live as LaFay- 
ette’s light burns. Among others who spoke 
on the subject were Drs. Way and Ellis. 


SEEKS TO PREVENT SPREAD OF 
DISEASE AMONG CATTLE 

Regulation by the Secretary of Agriculture 
of stockyards, corrals and other places where 
live stock is assembled for public sale or ex- 
hibition is proposed in a bill recommended 
by the War Department. The purpose sought 
is to prevent epizootics, especially among 
animals purchased for the army. The 
measure would empower the Secretary of 
Agriculture to issue such rules and regula- 
tions as he would deem necessary to prevent 
spread of disease in or from stockyards. 

The number of animals in government 
service has been increased from 66,145 to 
344,000 since war was declared, according 
to recent figures. 
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PURITY HEMORRHAGIC 
SEPTICEMIA VACCINES 





Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine (Bovine) For Cattle 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine (Ovine) For Sheep 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine (Porcine) For Swine 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE 





Carefully conducted investigations, 
both in the laboratories and on Iowa 
farms by Dr. Chas. Murray, Veterin- 
arv Research Specialist of the Veterin- 
ary Division of the Iowa State College, 
have conclusively established the fact 
that through the 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine it is 


use of a _ reliable 
possible to reduce the losses from this 
dreaded disease to almost a minimum. 
In herds where the disease is prevalent, 
it is best to treat the calves shortly 
after birth. By this method of treat- 
ment in herds, where the losses ran 
from 50 to almost 100 per cent. before 
the vaccine was used, the losses have 
been reduced very materially and in 
been 


instances the disease has 


eliminated. 


many 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia in sheep 


has been very prevalent during the 
past year in Colorado, Nebraska, lowa 
and other mid-west states. Wherever 
the vaccine was used the losses were 
immediately stopped. This was espe- 
cially true in Colorado, where a Vet- 
erinarian from the State College con- 
ducted the field tests and administered 
the vaccine. 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia in swine 
prevails in many sections. In this con- 
nection the use of the special vaccine 
has been helpful and in most instances 


stopped the outbreaks. 
We recommend the use of a liberal 


dosage, thus 4 c. c. per animal. The 
price is 15 cents per dose. 


Send for booklet, 
Septicemia and Its Prevention.” 


“Hemorrhagic 
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VACCINE 








(A Natural Aggressin Product) 





The Greatest Discovery of the Twentieth Century 


Worked Out by Our Dr. Haslam and Associates at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College 





Why It Is Different from Other Blackleg 


Liquid Vaccines and F iltrates 





It is a natural aggressin made from 
the juices of the infected parts of 
calves which have died from Blackleg 
within forty-eight hours after they 
have been inoculated with a pure cul- 
ture blackleg virus. The calves must 
show typical and well defined lesions 
of blackleg, or else they cannot be used. 
The tissues from the infected parts are 
subjected to hydraulic pressure and the 
juices are clarified and then filtered. 
The filtered juices are tested for ster- 
ilitv by the various tests prescribed by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and for 
purity and potency on animals. Every 
dose of Germ Free Blackleg Vaccine is 
thoroughly standardized. 

The cheaper liquid vaccines and filt- 
rate products are not made from calves 
but are grown artificially upon media, 
thus in their production it is impos- 


sible to ascertain whether or not thx 
blackleg virus is present in a strong) 
virulent form. This fact no doubt very 
largely accounts for their short time 
immunity under field conditions as 
compared to the lasting immunity al 
ways obtained when Germ Free Black 
leg Vaccine is used. 

GERM FREE BLACKLEG VAC- 
CINE (the natural agegressin product) 
has been used in the most severe field 
tests for more than three vears, 11 
localities where all other blackleg vac 
cines used have failed to immunize th: 
cattle, and to date we have never had i 
report of a healthy animal treated with 
Germ Free Blackleg Vaccine dying 
from Blackleg. 

We stand ready to furnish the name 
and addresses of all the early users ani 
let you get the facts yourself. Th 
public is entitled to the truth. 
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WHAT GERM FREE 
BLACKLEG = 
VACCINE WILL DO 














1. One Treatment Gives Lasting 
Immunity on Calves Four Months of 
Age or Older; thus no revaccination 
every three or four months. 


2. Carefully compiled records on 
hundreds of thousands of cattle treated 
with Germ Free Blackleg Vaccine 
would warrant the statement, “Once 
Treated Always Immune.” 


3. Being a Germ Free Product, it 
is absolutely free from blackleg germs 
‘in any form. It cannot produce Black- 
leg, thus no chance for losses follow- 
ing vaccination such as_ oftentimes 
happen where the powder or pellet 
forms are used. 


What Germ Free Blackleg Vaccine Users 





Say About This Product: 





Clayton, N. M., Jan. 28, 1918. 
Jentlemen: I have used over 40,000 doses 
of the Vaccine and to date have had 100 per 
cent results. It is the only Vaccine I have 
ever used where I can treat cattle, go to bed 
and have no worry over the outcome. Have 
used it in the worst infected parts of New 
Mexico. In my judgment it is the only real 
Vaccine cn the market. 
DR. E. A. JENNINGS, 
Deputy State Veterinarian. 


Harris, Mo., Dec. 18, 1917. 
Centlemen: I have used your Vaccine 
with excellent results. Have never lost an 
animal with Blackleg after being vaccinated 
with this product. In my judgment if every 
cattle breeder would use it as directed the 
dreaded disease of Blackleg would soon be 
a thing of the past. 
DR. G. PARMENTER, 
Deputy State Veterinarian. 


Mt. Sterling, Ill., Dec. 30, 1917. 
Gentlemen: I have had the best of results 
with your Germ. Free Blackleg Vaccine and 
have never lost a calf where it was used. 
On every farm where I have used it they 
had to lose calves before they would use it. 

I cannot recommend it too highly. 

DR. E. J. EILER, 

Asst. State Veterinarian. 


Cherokee, Ia., Dec. 28, 1917. 
Gentlemen: JI have used your Vaccine 
continuously in my practice during the last 
year and the results have in all cases been 
entirely satisfactory. It is the only product 
I would use on valuable cattle. 
DR. W. E. SIMONSEN, 


Denver, Col., Jan. 27, 1918. 

Gentlemen: I have used several thousand 

doses of your Germ Free Blackleg Vaccine 

in badly infected localities. To date have 

not lost a single animal. It is the only 

Vaccine I have ever used that stands up 
under all conditions. 

DR. W. H. JOHNSON. 





Price 25c per dose of 5c.c. Special prices on 1,000-dose orders 
Send for booklet, “New Method of Preventing Blackleg” 
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PURITY ANTI-HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 





To the Veterinary Profession: 

We wish to thank our many friends 
for their liberal patronage during the 
years 1915-16-17. To vou, and you 
alone, belongs the credit for making 
the most extensively 
Other se- 


Purity Serum 
used serum in the world. 
rum producers reiterate with pride the 
fact that they produced one-fourth or 
one-third or one-half as much as the 
Purity Company did. There are rea- 
sons why Purity Serum sales have in- 
creased so rapidly from year to year: 

First. Practically every Veterinar- 
ian who has used Purity is still using 
Purity and boosting for Purity. They 
have learned by actual experience that 
it is a quality product and always gives 
good results. 

Second. Critical Veterinarians who 
were not entirely satisfied with other 
makes of serum have been daily joining 
the large and ever increasing army of 


Purity Serum users. 





Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


8,869,000 











1915 we made and sold 
c. ‘cs. 

1916 we made and sold 24,801,000 
cies. 

1917 we 
Chats. 

Our 1918 sales to date are 50 per cent 


those for the same months in 


made and sold 35,027,000 


over 
1047. 





Purity Motto: Not always the 
cheapest but always the best. 





Four things to remember— 

We produce every drop of serum we 
sell. 

It is made and tested under Govern 
ment supervision. 

We sell only to the Veterinary Pro- 
fession. 

All orders filled the day they are re- 
ceived. 

Price 14%c per c. c. virus, q. s. free. 
We want good, reliable agents in all 
unoccupied territory. 

Special prices on real large orders. 
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BACTERINS 


B. Abortus Vaccine, for the protection of bovines against B. Abortus (Bang). 

Canine Distemper Prophylactic, for the prophylaxis of canines against B. Bronchi- 
septicus (B. Bronchicanis). 

Canine Distemper Vaccine, for the treatment of distemper occasioned by B. Bronchi- 
septicus (bronchicanis), streptococcus, staphylococcus and B. Coli. 

Calf Scour Vaccine, for the prevention and treatment of white scour or Pneumonia 
in calvés due to B. coli, B. paracoli and B. enteritidis. 

Hemorthagic Septicemia Vaccine, for the prophylaxis and treatment of this condition 
in cattle due to B. Bovisepticus. 

Pneumo-Strep Vaccine, for the treatment of Pneumonia, Pleurisy, etc., due to these 
micro-organisms. 

Pneumo-Staph-Strep Vaccine (Influenza Vaccine—Improved). Particularly indicated 
for ook prophylaxis and treatment of Equine Influenza—in vials and in 


Suaph-Strep-Coll V Vaccine (Anti-Suppurine), for the treatment of suppurative con- 

tions. 

Staph-Strep-Coli-Pneumo Vaccine (Polyvalent Mixed Bacterin). Fer the prophylaxis 
and treatment of numerous and various infectious conditions. A most 


useful Bacterin—supplied in syringes. 
pet gue Vaccine, for the treatment of conditions due solely to the streptococcus. 


furnish Black Vaccine and Serum; Anthrax Vaccine and Serum; Calf Scour 
8 amma Serum; Influenza Serum; Tetanus Antitoxin, etc. Please write for List 


oe CUTTER LABORATORY OF ILLINOIS 


(Established as The Sorby Vaccine Company in 1908) 
180 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Eagle Biological & Supply Co. 


Kansas City, Kansas and Oklahoma City, Okla. 





“Producers of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum” 


We use susceptible pigs ONLY for the production of our virus, and choice immune 
hogs for serum production. Our entire production produced under U. S. Veterinary 


License No. 2. 
We solicit the patronage of the Veterinary profession only. A trial order will be 


appreciated. 

{ R. B. Grimes, D. V. S. 
J. G. Eagle, D. V. S. 
W. W. Eagle, D. V. S. 
R. A. McCauley, D. V. S. 
P. M 
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STUDENTS AND FACULTY PAY 
HOMAGE TO DOCTOR MACK 


The faculty of the University of Nevada 
desire to record their deep appreciation of the 
life and services of Dr. Winfred Berdell 
Mack, Professor of Veterinary Science and 
Bacteriology, Director of the State Veteri- 
nary Control Service, sometime Director of 
the State Hygienic Laboratory, State Quara- 
tine Officer, Secretary of the State Board of 
Stock Commissioners, Secretary of the State 
Rabies Commission. 

Direct and rugged in personality, resolute 
in decision, natural leader of men, practical 
. scientist, protector of the animal industries 

of the State of Nevada; lover and citizen of 
his adopted state, he forced an often weak- 
ened body to do a life’s work in a decade. 

By his coming the University received a 
marked impetus in scientific research and 
wide service, the fruition of which he lived to 
. enjoy. 

J. E. Cuurcn, Jr., 
R. C. THompson, 
Committee. 


The student body of the University of 
Nevada records with keenest sorrow the 
death of Dr. Mack. 

Called from the field of earthly labor when 
but in the prime of life, and when it would 
seem his best years of service were in the 
future, he leaves a record of achievement 
which is an enduring monument to his mem- 
ory. Not only a recognized authority in the 
field of science, in which he became a special- 
ist, by original research he added materially 
to the world’s store of that knowledge which 
promotes the welfare and happiness of human- 
ity. 

Gentle in manner and unassuming, yet he 
impressed all who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance that he was a man, big in mind. 
in heart and in soul. 

The memory of his example will ever be an 
inspiration to the noblest ideals of the 
student. 

Frank Harriman, President 


Averr Norcross, Secretary. 











Feeds and Feeding 


By W. A. Henry, D. Sc., D. Agr. 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION 
The universally acknowledged stand- 
ard on the subject. 
Cloth-bound, 691 pages. 
Price, $2.50 Prepaid 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 





TENNESSEE RESTRICTS IG ay S OF 
COUNTY AGENTS 


Dr. M. Jacob, state veterinarian of Ten- 
nessee, has succeeded in establishing a 
hard and fast ruling in his state that. no 
county agent shall, under any consider- 
ation, either give advice or presume to 
treat sick animals, nor vaccinate hogs 
against cholera. In fact, the county agent 
in Tennessee is held strictly to the per- 
formance of the duties he was primarily in- 
tended to fill, viz., that of giving the farmer 
advice on matters pertaining to agriculture 
and horticulture. 

Dr. Jacob has the complete co-operation 
of the Department of Agriculture along 
this line and we want to ask through these 
columns—if Dr. Jacobs can do that in 
Tennessee, why cannot this be accomplished 
in every state in the Union. We know it 
can and must be done. 

It would take every inch of space in our 
little journal if we should print every re- 
port we receive from practitioners in the 
field of the many errors committed by 
county agents, causing very heavy losses. 
If we must increase the live stock produc- 
tion and preserve the live stock produced, 
then the county agent must confine his 
activities to matters with which he is 
familiar and leave the live stock alone.— 
The Jen.-Sal. Journal. 








A Manual of 


POISONOUS PLANTS 
Dr. L. H. Peacnl 5 


Professor of Botany, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


A very complete accurate and useful ref- 
erence work. Part I contains ten chapters 
cn the various plant poisons and their ef- 
fects on man and animal, a classification of 
poisons, and other valuable information. 
Part II is an economic botany, covering 
practically the whole United States and 
giving the qualities and uses of practically 
all plants used by man. Appended is a cata- 
logue of poisonous plants, a Bg td 
(60 pp.) and a full index.—Ame: 

Association Book List. 


The greatest work of its kind ever pub- 
lished—977 pages, numerous illustrations, 17 
plates. Price, $7.50. 


Special Offer 


For a limited time I will supply 
readers of this Journal this work at 
$5.00 net, (sent prepaid for 35 cents 
extra), a saving of 33%4%. 


L. H. Pammel 


Ames, 
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PRACTITIONERS’ SHORT COURSE 
AT BERKELEY 

A very practical and profitable short course 
in veterinary medicine was given at the uni- 
versity farm, Argricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of California, Dec. 26 to 29, 
1917. Eighty-six veterinarians were in attend- 
ance, six states being represented. Lectures 
and clinical experiments were given by some 
of the ablest men in the profession. Among 
the special lecturers we note the names of 
Dr. John W. Adams, professor of veterinary 
surgery, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Adolph Eichhorn, late chief of the patholog- 
ical division, United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry; Dr. K. F. Meyer, associate pro- 
fessor of tropical medicine, University of 
California Medical School; Dr. B. J. Cady, 
veterinary field agent ii hog cholera education- 
al work; Dr. H. H. Hicks, inspector in charge 
of United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, San Francisco; Dr. Chas. Keans, state 
veterinarian, California; Dr. A. L. O’Banion, 
chief deputy state veterinarian, California. 





nels; and that should be of a certain stand- 
ard, recognized by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, if you please. As it is now, 
practically anyone can procure tuberculin 
at any time. Now, tuberculin is not a cura- 
tive agency. It is used as a diagnostic 
agency, and it ought to be, in my judgment, 
supplied only through official channels.” 


HORSE ABATTOIR PLANNED FOR 
MONTANA 

Construction of an abattoir and cold stor- 
age plant at Miles City, Billings, or some 
other point in Montana central to the great 
horse ranges of the West for the slaughter 
and conversion of the thousands of cayuses 
into marketable meat, was recommended by 
state veterinarian W. J. Butler at a recent 
meeting of the district chairmen of the Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Association to devise 
ways and means for the conservation of the 
live stock supplies of the country. 

Dr. Butler pointed out that retail markets 
handling horse meat exclusively have already 


Group of men who took advantage of the opportunities offered at the practitioners’ short course at the 
university farm, Berkeley, Cal. 


REGULATION OF SALE OF 
TUBERCULIN. 

The following remarks by Dr: N. S. Mayo 
in discussing the subject at the annual meet- 
ing of the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, express in a concise way the con- 
census of opinion among veterinarians on 
the subject. He says: “In dealing with 
one of the problems in connection with 
tuberculin testing, namely, that of illegiti- 
mate testing, that can be handled through 
the sale of tuberculin. I do not think that 
tuberculin should be sold on the open mar- 
ket, and I do not think it ought to be sup- 
plied, except through regular official chan- 


been operied in a number of cities and were 
having difficulty in securing supplies. 

He believes that the slaughter of animals 
right off the range and shipment of the frozen 
meat would be far more economical than to 
attempt 'to ship the animals on hoof, because 
horses slaughtered for food can be killed 
only in abattoirs separate from those for 
beef. 

Dr. Butler contends that by this rneans the 
ranges would be freed from thousands of 
animals that are at present not only fed at 
a loss to their owners but are consuming food 
that could be more profitably be fed to other 
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animals. It is also argued that if these 
cayuses are not used for meat during the 
war, no market for their disposal will be open 
after peace has been declared. Various 
means of financing the work were proposed 
and discussed, among which the plan of co- 
operative ownership and management by 
cattle and sheep men was suggested. 


Dr. J. A. Barger, chief inspector, B. A. L., 
in Mississippi, who was such a pronounced 
factor in the tick eradication work, was a 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Florida 
Live Stock Association, held at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., in January. Dr. Barger announces 
the addition of a new man to his local staff 
at Jackson, Miss., Dr. E. B. Haskins, 
formerly of Gulfport, who will have charge 
of the federal inspection work in several 
of the lower counties. Dr. Barger is opti- 
mistic as regards the future of the cattle 
and live stock industry of Mississippi. 


Dr. J. E. Hollenbeck, federal veterinarian, 
stationed at Sioux City, lowa, for the last 
four months, has been transferred to Bis- 
marck, S. D., where he will have charge of 
the hog cholera control work, as well as 
assisting with the work of investigating and 
controlling contagious diseases among cat- 


DEATH OF PROMINENT 
VETERINARIAN 

Dr. Charles Parker Lyman, father of Dr. R. 
P, Lyman, dean of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, Veterinary Division, died at Los An- 
geles, Cal., January 31, 1918. 

Dr, Lyman was a resident of Boston, Mass. 
He was the founder of the veterinary de- 
partment at Harvard University and was Dean 
of the school during its existence. He was a 
former president of the A. V. M. A. Dr. 
Lyman was a graduate of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and there received his degree of M. R. 
C. V. S. Ten years after his graduation the 
Royal College conferred a Fellowship on him. 

He was one of the best known veterinarians 
in America and was ever active in all matters 
pertaining to the interests of the profession. 

Besides his son, Dr. R. P. Lyman, the de- 
ceased is survived by a widow, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Jos. Sylvester, of Boston. Interment was 
in Boston. 


Dr. R. J. Hight, formerly state veter- 
inarian of Arizona, has established offices 
at Mesa, Ariz. 


Lieutenant C. D. Modlin has been detailed 
to Atlanta, Ga., where he is in charge of 
the government hospital for army horses. 





Influenza, Distemper, Strangles, 
Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Coughs, 
Oedema Glottidis, Infectious 
Diarrhea, Gastric or Intestinal 
Flatulence, Canine Distemper 


These are conditions that the Practitioner is “up against” almost daily. There are 
countless “remedies” for one or more of these ailments, but if you wish to get 
results at the lowest possible cost 


Get GUAIALYPTOL 


This is our well-known preparation of GUAIACOL, EUCALYPTUS, CAMPHOR, 
CRESYLIC ACID, and Saponaceous Oils. Our increasing sales, coupled with the 
many unsolicited enthusiastic reports we receive, show in what high regard GUAI- 
ALYPTOL is held by the large number of Veterinarians who use it. 

GUAIALYPTOL’S success is explained in a few words namely: its excellent 

m, extensive Physiological Action, wide Serviceability, quick Results, and 
Economy. A single gallon will make 128 pints of usual strength, the dose being 1 
to 2 ounces of the dilution. PRICE: Pint, $1.25; 5 pints, $4.50; gallon, $6. 


THE EUCAMPHINE COMPANY 


180 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Poultry Diseases 


If you never receive a dollar for treating poultry, prescribing for poultry or 
giving professional advice concerning poultry diseases; 

If you never supply a dollar’s worth of poultry remedies: 

Still concise up-to-date authoritative information on this subject will be more 
than profitable to you as it has been to thousands of other veterinarians for the 
prestige and good will that accrues from the ability to give really practical advice 
in the matter of diseases of the housewife’s flock. 

But it is not necessary that a veterinarian receive no fees for the treatment of 
the ills of poultry. Hundreds of practitioners have demonstrated that there is a 
demand for the services of the veterinarian who has the ability to be of practical 
service to the owner of ailing flocks and the remuneration for such services consti- 
tutes no inconsiderable portion of the income in the average country practice. 

Ay! a treatise on poultry diseases there is just one work to be considered, 
and it is 


Kaupp’s Poultry Diseases 


The new edition of this work is so superior to the old in every way that we 
have no hesitancy in recommending its purchase, even to those who possess the 
earlier edition, with every confidence that they will be more than satisfied with it. 

Cloth Bound, 245 pages, 80 illustrations. Price $2.00, prepaid. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
Nine South Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 














It Means Plasiéd Clients to Use 


HUEBEN’S 
Anti-Hog Cholera 


Serum and Virus 








Produced and Distributed Under United States Veterinary License No. 38, by 


The Hueben Serum Company 


a ae Bell Weet 633. KANSAS CITY, KAN. caren aes 


OHIO BRANCH: D. BOURNE, 6 Miami Valley Bank Building, HAMILTON, OHIO. 
NEBRASKA LICENSE No. 18 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION FOR VETERINARY 
INSPECTORS 


The United States Civil Serivce Commis- 
sion announces an open competitive exami- 
nation for veterinarian, for men only, on 
March 6, 1918, at the various places through- 
out the country. Vacancies in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, at the entrance salary of $1,500 a year, 
and in positions requiring similar qualifica- 
tions, at this or higher or lower salaries, will 
be filled from this examination, unless it is 
found in the interest of the service to fill 
any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. 

Competitors will be examined in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Veterinary anatomy and 
physiology, veterinary pathology and meat in- 
spection, theory and practice of veterinary 
medicine, education, training, and experience. 

The applicant must show that he has grad- 
uated from a veterinary college of recognized 
standing or that he is a senior student in such 
an institution and expects to graduate within 
six months from the date of the examination. 
Certification of senior students who attain 
eligibility will be withheld until they furnish 
evidence of actual graduation. 

The questions may include any subject of 
an accredited veterinary college course; e. g., 


anatomy, physiology, chemistry, materia 
medica, therapeutics, meat inspection; the 
etiology, pathology, symptoms, and treatment 
of diseases of domestic or food-producing 
animals, etc. 

No sample questions of this examination 
will be furnished. 

Statements as to education, training, and 
experience are accepted subject to verifica- 
tion. 

Applicants must have reached their twenty- 
first but not their forty-first birthday on the 
date of the examination. 

Applicants must submit to the examiner 
on the day of the examination their photo- 
graphs, taken within two years, securely past- 
ed in the space provided on the admission 
cards sent them after their applications are 
filed. Tintypes or proofs will not be ac- 
cepted. 

This examination is open to all male citizens 
of the United States who meet the require- 
ments. 

Applicants should at once apply for Form 
1312, stating the title of the examination de- 
sired, to the Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dr. Bert Bell, formerly of Milton, Iowa, 
has removed to Fairfield, Iowa, where he 
will engage in veterinary practice. 





Ww. O. SERUM 


None Better 
PRODUCED ON OUR OWN FARM. 


Our new $50,000.00 plant equipped 
to insure Sanitation. 


Prices on Request. 


United States Veterinary License No. 10. 


Wichita-Oklahoma Serum Co. 


Wichita, Kans. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Equipment For Practice 





Medium Sling $22.00 


cases—the cases that make or mar one’s 
reputation. Do not start, or continue 
a practice with the handicap of inade- 
quate, out-of-date or poor equipment. 


The equipment shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations is good equipment. The 
canine table is new and possesses many 
improvements over any and all others. 


The slings are right. They are made 
right and sold right. Our reputation 
stands behind our equipment; 
years’ experience in the exclusive manu- 
facture of veterinary equipment goes 
into every article we manufacture. 


our six 


Full information regarding Hopples, 
Casting Harness, Operating Hoods, 
Chloroform Muzzles, Dental’ Halters, 
Veterinary Halters, Canine Operating 
Tables, Simplicity Equine Operating 
Tables, Equine Stocks, etc., on request. 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 
Canal Station, Chicago 
Factory, Holland, Michigan 


Good entiiéin, the best 
one can. possibly afford, 
is good investment for 
the veterinarian who is 
attempting to build, in- 
crease or even maintain a 
practice. 


The reputation for hav- 
ing the best equipment 
available in a locality is 
a business-getter among 
strangers of first import- 
ance. Adequate equip- 
ment is a necessity for 
making good in difficult 


Canine Operating Table. Price $50.00 


Table may be set in any position, “troughed” or flat, 


and inclined or horizontal. Nothing to 
get out of order. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
has been furnished by the secretaries of the various associations listed. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT PASSED 
BY NORTH DAKOTA LIVE 
STOCK SANITARY BOARD 


——. 


Wuereas, It has pleased The Almighty 
to call from our midst our friend and co- 
worker Dr. R. H. Treacy, the members of 
the State Live Stock Sanitary Board of North 
Dakota, feel that a great loss has been in- 
curred by the live stock interests of this 
state, and it seems fitting that this board 
record its feeling of grief and deep regret 
at his loss, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the death 
of our friend and associate is greatly de- 
plored by the members of this board, and we 
wish to extend to the family of Dr. R. H. 
Treacy, the assurance of our heartfelt sym- 
pathy and condolence in our common bereave- 
ment, and that a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the family of Dr. R. H. 
Treacy, and be spread upon our records. 

Wuereas, Through the death of Dr. A. D. 
Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, the members of the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board of North Dakota, feel that 
the live stock interests of the Nation have 
lost a most valuable friend and executive, 
and, 


Wuereas, The interest always taken by 
Dr. A. D. Melvin in the problems of live stock 
sanitary control work in this state were so 
much appreciated, that this board deems it 
fitting to record its feeling of regret at his 
loss ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the death 
of Dr. A. D. Melvin is very much deplored 
by the members of the State Live Stock San- 
itary Board of this state, and that a copy of 
these resolutions be spread upon our records. 


Dr. C. E. Stewart, Chariton, Iowa, has 
received notice from Governor Harding, 
of his re-appointment as assistant state 
veterinarian, a position he has held for a 
number of years. 


Dr. E. H. Hyland, of Leigh, Neb., has 
been appointed state inspector of stallions, 
and will have charge of several couniies. 


|| Have You Anythin 
To, Sell— , 


er do you wish Z buy anything? Tell our 
10,000 readers about it in our Classified Ad 
Department. 








BOVOLAX 
The Best Bovine Purge 


Useful in constipation, obstipa- 
tion, impaction, stasis, suppressed 
secretions and intestinal parasites 


One trial will insure its continued use 


One-half Dozen FREE With 


Order for Three Dozen 
Price $2.50 Per Dozen 


Jno. T. Milliken & Co. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists 


St. Louis 
U. S. A. 
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ONLY GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 
TO BE STOCK INSPECTORS 


As a result of the opinion handed down 
by Attorney-General Brown, the stock in- 
spectors of Klamath and Jackson Counties, 
Oregon, and perhaps several other counties 
will lose their positions. While the law 
passed in 1913 provides that only graduate 
veterinarians may be appointed to these 
positions, it is understood that in a num- 
ber of counties in Oregon laymen are still 
holding positions as stock inspectors. This 
the attorney-general states is not legal. 


Field workers and inspectors in charge 
of the tick eradication movement in the 
South met in New Orleans recently to re- 
view the achievements of the year and out- 
line plans for conducting the work during 
the coming year. An endeavor will be 
made to free 100,000 square miles of terri- 
tory from the costly ticks, including the 
entire states of Louisiana, Arkansas and 
South Carolina during 1918. It is con- 
servatively estimated that the cattle in- 
dustry of the South will have an added 
value of $80,000,000 when the ticks are 
eradicated. It is understood that packing 
houses will be established at New Orleans 
when the tick pest has been abolished. 


Dr. Roy Broadhurst, veterinarian of 
Corning, Cal., has opened offices at Orland, 
Cal., where he will practice two days a 
week in addition to his regular practice at 
Corning. 


A resolution asking Congress to appro- 
priate $100,000 to re-establish the system of 
horsé meat inspéction was passed at a 
meeting of the veterinary surgeons of New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey arid’ Massa- 
chusetts, in session at the New York 
Veterinary College. The inspection is 
needed now, the veterinarians believe, in 
order that the thousands of horses on 
western ranges may be utilized for food. 


MEAT RATIONS FOR TWO MILLION 
SOLDIERS 

Dr. I. D. Wilson, instructor of animal 
husbandry, Pennsylvania State College, 
calls attention to a published statement of 
his in connection with the loss to the nation 
from animal diseases, in which the state- 
ment was made that the animal loss from 
that source was “enough to furnish the 
meat ration for two million soldiers for 
a month;” whereas it should have read, 
“enough to feed two million soldiers for 
eight months.” 





Beebe Anti-Influenza Vaccine 


For the prevention 
of Influenza, Stran- 
gles and Shipping 
Fever. 


Beebe 
Anti-Influenza 
Vaccine 


was the first on the 
market and the 
Beebe 3-bigc.c.dose 
is still in the lead. 


Don’t Experiment. Use the Proven Preparation 


1 doz., 3c. c. Vials ...... $3.00 


Beebe Laboratories, . 


- Balk price on request 


St Paul, U.S. A. 
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PEORIA SERUM CO. 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
and Hog Cholera Virus 


Produced under United States Veterinary License No. 10 


SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 


Potency Not Sacrificed, Yet Prices Reasonable. 
PROMPT SERVICE—FAIR TREATMENT 


PEORIA SERUM CO. tinois 


J. F. ROSER, D. V. S., In Charge 


- INDIANA DISTRIBUTORS 
' J. C. Swain-Williamson. Co. 311-315 N. Capitatal Ave. Indianapolis Ind. 








“A Satisfied Customer is 
the Best Advertisement” 


Experience of a quarter-century in making flexible shaft Hand 
and Power Machines for Clipping Horses, Mules, Dogs, Cows and 


for shearing Sheep, Etc., has given us an expert knowledge of this 








art. 

“GILLETTE” clipping machines and parts are guaranteed as to 
materials and workmanship. 

“GILLETTE” cutters are unex- 
celled and can be used on any stated - 
make of flexible shaft clipping ma- 
chine. Efficiency is our aim. 

Grinding and repairing is our spe- 
cialty. 

Renewal and repair parts carried o 
hand. . 


Gillette Clipping 
Machine Co. 


. 129-131 West 31st Street 
Gillette Portable Electric NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Clipping, Shearing and 


Grooming Machine for Illustrated Price List Free “Gillette” Cutter 
Gace Soraya Order Direct or Through Your Dealer and Handle. 
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MANY GET REMEDY FOR BLACK- 
LEG 

In the last fiscal year, according to the 
annual report of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, 6,050,195 doses of vaccine for 
the prevention of blackleg in cattle were 
given out. This was an increase over the 
preceding year of more than half a million 
doses. 


Dr. E. A. Kane, veterinarian, has recently 
opened ‘offices in the Murphy Block, War- 
ren, Ill, 


Dr. S. F. Kintner, for many years a 
veterinarian at Salem, Ore., died January 
21, 1918, of pneumonia at the age of 63. 
Dr. Kintner was graduated from the 
Toronto Veterinary College. 


Dr. John B. Hopper, Ridgewood, N. J., 
and Dr. J. Payne Lowe, PaSsaic, president 
of the New Jersey State Veterinary Medical 
Association, attended the meetings of the 
New Jersey State Dairymefi’s and New 
Jersey Breeders’ Associations during “Agri- 
cultural Week” at Trenton, January 23 to 
24. Dr. John A. Kiernan, chief of the 
tuberculosis eradication division of the 
bureau of animal industry, was also pres- 


ent at the meeting and spoke on the 
Federal plan for tuberculosis; free ac- 
credited herds of pure-bred cattle. 


Dr. George S. Jordan and Miss Anna J. 
Edman were married January 18, 1918, at 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Dr. David C. Hannawalt, of the bureau of 
animal industry, Louisville, Ky., died re- 
cently from septic meningitis, which de- 
veloped from an abscess of the inner ear. 
Dr. Hannawalt was a graduate of the Ohio 
State University. He had been connected 
with the B. A. I. for fourteen years and 
was in charge of the eradication of hog 
cholera in Kentucky. 

Dr. Leslie, of Kalispell, Mont., has re- 
ceived an appointment from the state board 
as examining veterinarian. 


Dr. S. D. Browy, aged 69 years, a pioneer 
veterinarian, died January 21 at his home in 
Assumption, IIl. 


Dr. Daniel Mattroccee, formerly live 
stock inspector of Mercer County, Cali- 
fornia, recently opened an office at Fowler, 
Cal., where he will engage in veterinary 
practice. 
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At the semi-annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Veterinary Association, held 
at Galesburg, Ill, February 6, Dr. L. F. 
Brown, of Galesburg, was elected president; 
Dr. M. T. Lair, of Alexis, vice-president, 
and Dr. W. H. Hollister, of Avon, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. Thirty 
members were present and a very success- 
ful meeting was held, many subjects of in- 
terest being discussed. The next meeting 
will be held in Galesburg, in July. 


Dr. C. S. Shannon, veterinary practi- 
tioner, expects to locate at Blue Island, IIl., 
in the near future. 


Dr. G. A. Walsh, veterinarian, Brazil, 
Ind., has been spending some time at the 
Indiana Reformatory, at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
testing the dairy herd for tuberculosis. 


Dr. Cyrus Golding, who was sent to 
Hawaii last summer to assist in the fight 
against anthrax, has been appointed deputy 
territorial veterinarian. He will be sta- 
tioned at Hanalei, Kauai. 

It is reported that Dr. L. L. Ertleberry, 
a veterinary surgeon of Peoria, IIl., is con- 
templating locating in Arizona. 


Dr. James G. Fish, for the past ten years 
associated with the bureau of animal in- 
dustry at South St. Joseph, Mo., as veteri- 
nary inspector, has been transferred to 
Richmond, Va., where he will be assigned 
to special duty on tuberculosis eradication 
among live stock. Dr. George H. Allen, 
formerly veterinary inspector at the South 
St. Joseph bureau and later assigned to 
duty as meat inspector at army camps in 
Texas, will again be assigned to work at 
the South St. Joseph branch of the bureau 
of animal industry. 

Dr. T. H. Stankard has opened offices for 
the practice of veterinary medicine at 
Anniston, Ala. 


Dr. J. L. Shambrum, of*Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been assigned to duty at St. Joseph, 
Mo., branch of the bureau of animal in- 
dustry. 


The automobile has almost entirely dis- 
placed the horses in the police patrol de- 
partment in Chicago. Further advent of 
the machine is promised by the acting chief. 
The mounted squad, with 175 horses, is to 
be reduced, and soon city veterinarian, Dr. 
John McMahon, will have no patients left. 
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Operative Surgery 
Those who aspire to excel in this branch of veterinary practice; 
Those who aspire to do surgical work in keeping with a high-class 


veterinary practice ; 


Those who desire to be authoritatively informed of all that is new- 


est in veterinary surgery; 


Those who desire to increase their surgical practice and the fees 
that they receive for surgical work, by making it more valuable to their 


clients— 


Will find Merillat’s New Surgical Operations all but indispensable 
Bound in half leather, 556 pages, profusely illustrated. 
Price, $6.00, prepaid. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


Nine South Clinton Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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PROMINENT VETERINARIANS AT 
CATTLEMEN’S MEETING 

The meeting of the Southern Cattlemen’s 
Association, held at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
February 6, 7, and 8th, was reported to be 
of unusual interest, the keynote being the 
conservation of live stock as an important 
factor in winning the great world war. 
Among the speakers of note, were Dr. J. A. 
Kiernan, chief of the tuberculosis division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry who 
spoke on “Tuberculin Accredited Herds,” 
and Dr. Adolph Eichhorn of Pearl River, 
N. Y., who read a paper on “Prevention of 
Anthrax and Blackleg.” 


Friends of Dr. A. J. Hoffman, class of ’17, 
K. S. A. C., formerly of Amarillo, Texas, 
will be interested to know that he is now 
located at Marfa, Texas. All but three or 
four of the 1917 class of the K. S. A. C. are 
now serving Uncle Sam, which is a credit- 
able showing for the class. 


We are told by the Nebraska sheep con- 
servation committee that 2,500,000,000 of the 
2,800,000,000 sheep grown in the world in 
1916 were used by the armies alone. Prob- 
ably it was a larger proportion in 1917. It 
doesn’t leave much for the rest of us, does 
it? , 


Dr. G. W. Hill has purchased the practice 
of Dr. R. D. Parish, Topeka; Kansas. This 
is the old stand where Dr. D. O. Knisely 
was in practice for such a long period of 
time prior to his death. 


Dr. I. M. Cashell, recently associated with 
the bureau of animal industry at Baltimore, 
has been elected to the position of health 
officer and bacteriologist, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. G McGinn, Aitkin, 
Minn., announce the receipt of a valentine 
which the stork left at their home, Feb- 
ruary 12. The card attached bore the name, 
Ward Ainsworth McGinn. 


Friends of Dr. and Mrs. E. R. Steel, Wil- 
bur, Nebraska, are receiving cards announc- 
ing the birth of Dudley Ned Steel, February 
9th. Dr. Steel received a commission as 
second lieutenant, some time ago and is 
awaiting a call to service. 


Of the 450 head of cattle subjected to the 
tuberculin test in Honolulu, T. H., during 
the month of December, 397 head were 
passed and ear marked and 53 condemned, 
according to a report submitted by Joseph 
Richards, diary inspector. The condemned 
cattle were slaughtered. 
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U.S. Veterinary License No. 103 





VETERINARIANS :— 


The benefits of everything are 
best judged by the results. 








We comply with every existing regulation prescribed by the Bureau of 


Animal Industry. 


FOWLER Serum and Virus 


are made by veterinarians who strive earnestly to 
maintain the eminence and good will we have earned. 


Prompt attention given all orders. 


Fowler Serum Company kana City, Kan. 


- Fowler Serum Can Be Had Direct, or Through Any Armour and Company 
Branck House. 
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ELMORE SERUM 


The Dependable Serum with a Reputation 
Produced Up to a Standard, Not Down to a Price 


Always Reliable and Potent. 


THE ELMORE LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 96 


R. D. CLARKE, Pres. 


PEORIA, 


P, O. Box 43 


Day and Night Service 


A. T. PETERS, D. V. M., Gen. Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


PHONES | MAIN 5820 











Up-to-date authoritative information 0” 


Cattle Diseases 
Equine Diseases 
Swine Diseases 
Canine Diseases 


giving the name, history, occurrence, 
cause, symptoms, course, lesions, treat- 
ment and prognosis with plentiful illus- 
trations is best and most comprehen- 
sively. given in 


HUTYRA and MAREK 


_ Two volumes, 2350 pages, 353 illustra- 
tions, 15 color plates. Bound in half 
leather. Price $16.00 prepaid. 


American Journal of Veterinary 


Medicine 


Nine South Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 








Merillat’s Rectal Irrigator 


for the Relief of Impacted Bowels 


Consists of a conical plug, an inflating bulb, 
a flushing tube “A’’, and an inflating tube 
“B”’, a set of stra) a 44 (attachable to, any cir- 
cingle) to retain the apparatus in place and 
prevent expulsion. The desired quantity = 
water can be injected, which is retained in 
the bowel by the soft rubber bulb. Full di- 
rections accompany each outfit. 
Price, complete with air pump and set 
of straps ..$15.00 
Price, complete with air pump and set 
of straps and injection pump 19.00 


HAUSSMANN & DUNN co. 


Veterinary Surgical. Instraments 
708 S. Clark St., Chicago III. 
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PASTEUR 


Laboratories 


of America 


BIOLOGICAL 
PRODUCTS 


@THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 
ANY QUESTION ABOUT THEIR 
ABSOLUTE SUPERIORITY. 
WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 


@ Pasteur’s original and gen- 
uine Vaccine is now 
furnished in single and 
double treatment. It posi- 
tively prevents anthrax. 


@ Profs. Leclainche & Val- 
lee’s Liquid Blackleg Vac- 
cine is a true and perfectly 
attenuated vaccine, and has 
revolutionized livestock vac- 
cination. Why risk your 
professional reputation with 


makeshift blackleg vaccine? 


@Full information regard- 
ing the above, as well as 
Tuberculin, Mallein, Anti- 
tetanic and Antistreptococcic 
Serum, etc., furnished on re- 
quest. 


Pasteur Laboratories 
of America 


New York, 366-368 W. 11th St. 
Chicago,.- 17 N. La Salle St. 


Laboratoire des Vaecins Pasteur, 


tnstitte Pasteur, feats, 
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TIPPECANOE ASSOCIATION MEETS 
AT PURDUE 

The February meeting of the Tippecanoe 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at 
the Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind., 
Feb. 13, 31 members present. The discus- 
sion on sheep diseases and paper on 
“Handling, Feeding and Management of 
Sheep,” by Professor H. E. Allen of Pur- 
due University, proved to be especially in- 
teresting. 

The sterility operation performed on two 
cows by Dr. W. B. Craig, Dean of the In- 
diana Veterinary College, was another es- 
pecially good feature of the program. 

The paper on “Contagious Abortion of 
Cattle,” by Dr. J. L. Kixmiller of Logans- 
port, was one of the best ever read before 
the association. The association appreci- 
ates the efforts of Dr. Kixmiller in behalf of 
the association and it also feels deeply in- 
debted to Dr. Craig and Professor Allen 
for their generous services which have 
largely been instrumental in making the 
organization a success. 

The next meeting will be held the first 
part of April. While this is the busy 
season, members believe it is best to hold 
Occasional meetings and discuss war-time 
problems and keep mobilized to fight the in- 
fectious diseases, and in that way show ap- 
preciation to the members of the profes- 
sion who have crossed the water to fight 
our battles, 





CATTLEMAN GIVEN EIGHT YEARS 
FOR MAIL FRAUD. 

James Dorsey, wealthy stock raiser of 
Gilberts, Ill, called the cattle king of IIli- 
nois, was sentenced to eight years in Fort 
Leavenworth prison, and fined $3,000, by 
Judge Landis of Chicago, following his 
conviction by a jury on charges of using 
the mails to defraud. Dorsey was convict- 
ed on three counts and fined $1,000 on each 
count. The case has been a noted one in 
the Chicago courts. Dorsey was brought 
to trial after numerous complaints were 
made that he was using the mails to ad- 
vertise cattle which were said to have been 
tested for tuberculosis. The purchaser was 
given a guarantee covering the tuberculin 
test, but almost invariably the animals 
sickened and died from tuberculosis within 
a short time after their purchase. Damag- 
ing evidence was given by an employe who 
testified that he had given the cattle “hop” 
under the direction of Mr. Dorsey, in order 
to cause a favorable reaction to the 
tuberculin test, in case customers should 
insist on having experts judge the condition 
of the animals. The license of the veterin- 
arian connected with the case has been re- 
voked. 
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Sheep Diseases 
By E. T. Baker, D. V. M. 


237 Pages. Six magnificent colored lithographs of Poisonous Plants. 77 splendid half- 
tone illustrations, showing a typical specimen of each breed; operations, methods of 
handling; diseased conditions, etc. 


Price, $2.50 Prepaid 








DISEASES OF THE LAME 15 


: dampness and milk that is too rich are also com- 
‘mod predisposing factors. If not cheeked, it raus 
a rapid, fatal course, therefore weet ‘treatment 

is 
Seine The exciting crete: sont bee de- 
> termined. if possible, and removed. Admiuiner 





Infections diarrhea; dyson j teria neonatoriwn, 

4 : This disease is caused by the Bacillus coli com- 

otha is usually due to pe aes eels, Tee shaped, motile, non- 
Steers Mabe cee tar ercommpockinn’ of fal «spore-forming orgunism, not staining by Gram's 
in. the stomach of the new-born. Chills, cold, SSclkid: dat with, Bs Sieentn sales ves Other 


Sample Pages (Reduced) 


Contents 


History of the Breeds: Anatomy; Hygiene; Medicines and Their Adminstration; Acute 
Infectious Diseases; Non-Infectious Diseases; Obstetrics; Surgery; Parasites and Para- 
sitisms; Poisons—Mineral and Vegetable; Predatory Animals and Quarantine Regu- 
lations. 


It is unnecessary to tell any veterinarian, or any other intelligent person, that the need for 
greater production of food-producing animals is most urgent, but all may not know that the need 
for a larger production of sheep is greatest. In addition to the need for the sheep for food there is 
dire need for its wool. 

The United States Department-of Agriculture, the National Wool Growers’ Association, many of 
the state experiment stations and other agencies are doing a great deal to foster sheep raising, and 
this industry is coming, and coming soon, to many parts of the country where it has heretofore been 
unknown. It will increase in all localities where it is now established, 


BUT 
of all domestic animals the sheep is the most susceptible to disease and parasitism; the industry 
cannot thrive—cannot succeed as a part of intensive agriculture and away from the open ranges ex- 
cept the sheep growers can obtain intelligent skilled veterinary service: 

Are you ready for the responsibility this new phase of practice will bring? What the sheep raiser 
wants is good results. It is your duty, your patriotic duty at this critical time, to deliver them. 

Are you familiar with the common history of sheep? Can you distinguish a Shropshire from a 
Rambouillet? Do you know the advantages of long wool and short wool breeds? Can you converse 
intelligently with your clients who own sheep, whether a dozen ora thousand? With a good ewe 
worth nearly as much as a cow, with a world wide shortage of wool, and with our nation and our 
allies clamoring for more and still more wool, for military purposes, with clients calling for expert 
assistance in the treatment of sheep, perhaps for the first time in the career of many veterinarians, 
does it pay to prepare for this phase of practice? Is it worth anything to your professional reputa- 
tion to be able to look up sheep diseases within a few minutes? Is a concise, practical, comprehensive, 
authoritative work on this subject necessary in your library at this time? There can be but one 


YP Diseases,” by E. T. Baker, is such a work. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
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According to Deputy State Veterinarian 
Dr. C. M. Dee, there is grave danger of an 
outbreak of rabies among the live stock in 
the district surrounding Kelton, Utah. 
Stockmen are much concerned, as so far as 
known there have been no dogs or other 
animals in the territory affected with rabies, 
and they are at a loss to account for the 
malady which has already caused six deaths 
among the cattle. A thorough investiga- 
tion by state and county authorities is under 
way. It will be recalled that last summer 
several hundred head of cattle on the range 
in the northern part of the Ogden valley 
died from the effects of a mysterious poison- 
ing, thought at the time to be the work of 
pro-Germans, but later after an investiga- 
tion it was announced that the deaths were 
due to “weed poisoning.” 


Do Your Spring 
Cleaning Early 


and while you are cleaning out your office or 
hospital, list all the instruments and equip- 
ment you are no longer using. Advertise 
them in our Classified Department. You will 
be surprised at the quick results you get. 


Dr. B. C. McClintock, veterinary surgeon 
and dentist, late of Yuma, Ariz., has pur- 
chased the livery business of John Hutchin- 
son, Phoenix Stables, Ventura, Cal., where he 
will engage in veterinary practice. 





Dr. G. R. Clark, veterinary surgeon, is now 
located at Golden, Il. 





Dr. C. E. Benedict, one of the oldest prac- 
ticing veterinarians in the territory surround- 
ing Hutchinson, Kans., died recently from 
pneumonia, at Hutchinson. 





Dr. J. D. Arneil, formerly of California, 
has recently located at Chandler, Ariz. Since 
Chandler had no veterinary practitioner, the 
field will doubtless prove a profitable one. 





At the semi-annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Veterinary Medical Association held at 
Frankfort, February 6th, Dr. M. A. Purdy 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 
The next meeting of the association will be 
held at Shelbyville, July 10 and 11, 1918. 


Dr. Robert L. Ramsey, veterinarian sur- 
geon of Pierson, Mich., was married to 
Miss Vera Rivatte, of Cedar Springs, Mich., 
January 1, 1918. 

















Epizootics and Their Con- 
trol During War 


Miessner—Leibold 


This work is invaluable for the practicing veterinarian, who serves his 
country as guardian of its live stock industry. 

The veterinarian in military service will find the book indispensable. 

For the practitioner, Miessner’s “Epizootics and Their Control During 
War” is a dependable guide in the handling of infectious diseases of animals 
including their diagnosis, general and specific measures for coping with 


problems of sanitation and disinfection. 


The army veterinarian will find this book of inestimable value because 
it is the work of a high authority, that is based upon actual experience in 


the present world war. 


It is a concise (215 pages), practical, authoritative treatise on subjects that 
are so vital at this time that no progressive veterinarian can afford to disre- 


gard them. 


Cloth bound; well illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


9 South Clinton St., 





Chicago, Ill. 
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The rabies situation in Humboldt county, 
Nevada, is said to be becoming more alarm- 
ing. At one ranch in Paradise valley, thirty 
head of cattle are said to have died from 
rabies or been killed because they had con- 
tracted it. Coyotes are said to be unusually 
numerous,this season, and cattle owners are 
questioning the wisdom of doing away with 
the bounty on predatory animals and substi- 


spend too much time trapping otter and 
other animals for their own benefit to attend 
to killing predatory animals. An attempt will 
be made to have a bounty again placed on 
coyotes. 


Drs. DeSerpa and Metz have purchased a 
building at Oxnard, Cal., which they will over- 


tuting government trappers, who are said to haul and equip for a veterinary hospital. 
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The campaign to conquer rinderpest among 
cattle in the province of Occidental Negros, 
Philippine Islands, is beginning to show good 
results, according to recent reports. There 
are, however, several more infected districts 
in the islands, there being a number of towns 
and municipalities still under quarantine. The 
actual cases of rinderpest, however, have been 


reduced very materially. 


Dr. John Mohler, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, addressed 
a recent meeting of the American Live Stock 
Association, held at Salt Lake City. He dis- 
cussed the outlook for the live stock indus- 
try, both during and after the war, and em- 
phasized the importance of increasing produc- 
tion of live stock as a war measure. 


Dr. Walter Buck, veterinary surgeon, Ur- 
bana, Ohio, has been obliged to take the 
Pasteur treatment on account of being ex- 
posed to rabies, when called to see cattle 
cattle affected with the malady, spread by a 


mad dog. 


A strange disease, the diagnosis of which 
is said to have baffled state veterinary experts, 
has claimed seventeen victims among one 
herd near Marshalltown, Iowa. The animals 
which were purchased in North Dakota last 


fall, had been fed the usual rations of corn, 
ensilage and roughage, and were apparently 
doing well until they suddenly began to show 
symptoms of poisoning, not unlike those of 
loco poisoning. They seemed crazed and 
would turn on anyone that approached them, 
and died very shortly. No other cattle in the 
neighborhood were affected by the malady, 
and further than saying that the cattle were 
suffering from some poison, not due to any- 
thing they had eaten lately, the veterinarians 
seemed unable to diagnose the cases. The 
owner was given permission to ship the well 


cattle to market. 


Under the direction of the Mercer County 
(Ill.) Improvement Association measures are 
being taken to co-operate with Dr. Logan, of 
the B. A. L., to organize hog-cholera control 
work in Mercer county, which is the largest 
hog-producing county in the state. It is said 


that necrobacillosis, or bull nose, has caused 
even greater losses in this county than cholera. 


According to a report to the board of 
agriculture and forestry by veterinarian Dr. 
Victor A. Norgaard, there is fear that the 
disease which has appeared in the Hamakua 
district, Honolulu, may be glanders. An 
investigation is being made as to the source 


of the disease. 
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A New Book on 


Fistula of the Withers and Poll Evil 


By Maj. L. A. Merillat, V. C., N .A. 
ri “ournal of Veterinary Medicine 





Editor, Department of Surgery, 


helped thereby. 


benefit readers. 





Among the most difficult and generally unsatisfactory equine 
affections that veterinarians have to treat, fistulae rank foremost. 
The limited amount of space heretofore allotted to discussions of 
this condition in works on surgery, has never dotie the subject 
justice, and the average veterinarian has not been materially 


Doctor Merillat has but one aim in writing this book—to assist 
the practicing veterinarian who will read it studiously, to im- 
prove his methods so that he may handle such cases in a really 
satisfactory manner. His reputation is sufficient guarantee that 
this subject will be handled in a manner to instruct and greatly 


Cloth bound; well illustrated ; about 150 pages. 
Price $1.50, prepaid. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
No. 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Quality- Reliability-Service 


Fort Dodge Serum 


Distributed in Michigan by 


The Edwards Laboratories 


Lansing, Michigan 





GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 





=a 


Composita 


Accepted and used by the Veterinary Profession since 1900 
For Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Side Bones, Shoe Boils, Ossifications, Inflamed 
Tendons, Bursal, Lameness, Etc. 


WE TAKE THE RISK 











| Compound Silver Mixt 














If “*M-A-C” Fails 
on Fairly Selected 
Cases We Will Re- 














place Your Loss. 








nur ence sy CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co,, "UDSON. 
“VETERINARY PHARMACEUTICALS” 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Customers in Canada w'll please order from the Wingete Chemical Co., Montreal 
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FORD 
Pull-U-Out-of-the- Mud 
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Pull-You-Out That Pulls (Pat. Pend.) 


HE FORD PULL-U-OUT is un- 
like any other Pull-you-out de- 
vice on the market, for it is so 

powerful that it can pull a Ford car 
with all four wheels locked together, 
and again it is operated by the chauf- 
feur from his seat; as he operates low 
gear with his foot, with his right hand 
he operates the little PULL-U-OUT. 

The FORD PULL-U-OUT is so sim- 
ple that you can attach it to the frame 
of your car, under the fender out of 
the way, always in place the year 
around; and always ready for instant 
use. Again, only three clamps fasten 
it to the frame of your car. Any one 
can attach it to a Ford car in ten min- 
utes for there are no holes to bore. 

The FORD PULL-U-OUT-of-the-Mud 
is a time-saver; expense saver; temper 
saver; always ready for any emergency. 
Simply remove the foot boards, unwind 
40 feet of cable, drive two stakes, which 
are furnished, linked together by jointed 
rods, attach your cable to stakes, get 
in seat, work your foot (low gear) and 
your lever with right hand and out you 
go from that much dreaded mud hole 
that all doctors have experienced get- 
ting into, perhaps in the middle of the 
night; sometimes walking a half mile 
or more to beg some farmer to pull 
you out. 

Doctor, be independent this year. 
Be prepared and you will not dread 
your spring work. Buy a FORD PULL- 
U-OUT- of-the-Mud. 

We guarantee satisfaction or money 
cheerfully refunded. 

Price complete with 40 feet of cable 
and stakes, $15.00. 


Manning Auto Specialty Co. 


Manning, Iowa 








CARE OF HORSES NEARLY LOST 
ART 

“Men have lost the knowledge of how 
to care for horses in acquiring knowledge 
of how to care for automobiles, but they 
must rediscover this science, for without 
the horses and dogs the war could not be 
won if we had a hundred guns to Ger- 
many’s one.” This is the text of an 
address which Mrs. Claire Coombs is using 
in her prganization work throughout the 
country in behalf of the Red Star League, 
the only authorized league for animal war 
relief work. Mrs. Coombs contends that as 
the United States Government is to send 
a million horses to France within the next 
few months, and as the average life of a 
horse on the battle field is only ninety 
hours, it is absolutely necessary that we 
follow the lead of our allies and establish 
at the front animal hospitals which will 
care for these wounded animals and fit them 
for a return to the service. Mrs. Coombs 
displays some remarkable lantern slides 
showing dogs and horses engaged in all 
kinds of war work. The work of these 
animals will form one of the most thrilling 
narratives of the war. 


FAKE HOG CHOLERA REMEDY 
~ SOLD 

A fake hog cholera cure and specifics of 
which the farmer should beware has been 
pushed for sale in Iowa during the past 
few months. That it is a fake was disclosed 
by an examination of packages of this al- 
leged remedy, which were seized by the 
agents of the United States department of 
agriculture. “It contains no ingredient or 
combination of ingredients capable of pro- 
ducing the curative effects claimed on the 
label,” writes President R. A. Pearson, of 
Iowa State College, from Washington, 
where the investigation was conducted. “Be- 
cause a good many farmers have bought 
this remedy and relied upon it,” he adds. 
“some pork which is much needed in the 
market has been lost.” 

When the chemists and veterinary scien- 
tists examined this alleged remedy they 
found it to consist essentially of a brown 
mixture containing chiefly coarsely ground 
vegetable fiber, common salt, sulphate of 
iron and nitrate of soda. It was sold at an 
exorbitant price, considering the value of 
its ingredients, and it had no value as a 
cure for hog cholera or the other diseases 
named on the labels. 


Dr. John Dawson, formerly of ‘ Manilla, 
Iowa, a recent graduate from: Ames, has 
located at Vail, Iowa, where he will engage 
in veterinary practice. 
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NEW SHIPPING RULES IN EFFECT 

New. rules, intended to facilitate the 
movement of stock hogs from public stock 
yards to the country for feeding and breed- 
ing purposes, have just been received at 
the South St. Joseph stock yards from the 
bureau of animal industry of the depart- 
ment of agriculture. The order which goes 
into effect tomorrow, provides that swine 
may be shipped interstate from public stock 
yards for purposes other than slaughter 
into state requiring a quarantine period of 
not less than eight weeks at destination. 
It also provides that hogs shall be inspected 
by a bureau inspector, and if found free 
from symptoms of cholera or other con- 
tagious disease, vaccinated in the yards 
under government supervision. Afterwards 
they may be dipped in 2 per cent solutions 
of cresol, and held for three hours in a 
non-infectious pen. 


VETERINARIAN TAKES AN ICY 
BATH 


While no doubt all members of the vet- 
erinary profession have suffered extremely 
from the unparalleled’ weather they have 
been obliged to face this winter in reach- 
ing their country practice, probably none 
have had a more exciting and thrilling ex- 
perience than Dr. George Eels, of Winslow, 
Ill, On Tuesday, February 12th, while on 
his way to answer a call,,braving the bad 
roads and storm, he was crossing a tem- 
porary bridge over a swollen creek, when 
the bridge gave way under one of the 
aorses he was driving. The horse fell off 
the br.dge; dragging the other, together 
with che sleigh and driver, over after it. 
When the doctor “came to” he was beneath 
one of the horses, but notwithstanding the 
water was ‘up to his neck he finally suc- 
ceeded in extricating himself and team. 
Frightened and cold, the horses started to 
cross a flooded field, the doctor after them. 
As the snow and water reached almost to 
the- horses’ backs they could make little 
progress. Nearby farmers came to the 
rescue and succeeded in digging the ma- 
rooned veterinarian out. After “drying 
out” and caring for his team the doctor 
returned to Winslow without. making his 
call. He says this is the first time in his 
practice that he has been compelled to turn 
back. Too. bad to break the record, 
brother, but 1918 is a record-breaker in 
more ways than one. 


Dr. C. H. Hofstrand, Brinsmade, N. D., 
secretary of the N. D. V. A., was recently 
appointed a member of the state examining 
board, succeeding Dr. Schneider, of Kulm, 
N. D. 


Dr. G. B. Shinn, of Ames, Iowa, has 
opened an office in Jefferson, Iowa. Dr. 
Shinn has been in military service at Fort 
Logan, Denver, Colo., but is at present™on 
the inactive list, but subject to call. 


Dr. A. C. Redmon, a graduate of the 
Indiana Veterinary College, class of 1910, 
and a member of the firm of Redmon & 
Chew, Covington, Ind., died recently. He 
had been ill for some time and had been 
in the hospital most of the winter. 


Dr. L. E. Foster, formerly located at 
Greenfield, Iowa, is now at Camp Dodge, 
Iowa, Company B 163, Depot Brigade, hav- 
ing enlisted in the ordnance division as“a 
veterinarian. 


Dr. P. E. White has disposed of his prac- * 
tice at Leeds, N. D. Having successfully 
passed the V. R. C. examination, he is at 
Roberts, Ill., awaiting orders. 


Following examination by Dr. D. F. 
Lucky, chief state veterinarian of Missouri, 
twenty horses and one mule, belonging to 
one ice company in St. Louis, were con- 
demned and shot. The animals were de- 
clared to be suffering from glanders. The 
court allowed the company $40 each for 
the condemned animals. 


Dr. E. C. Miller, formerly of Newton, 
Ill:, expects soon to locate at Mount Car- 
mel, Ill, Dr. Miller has practiced at 
Newton for seven years and has been prom- 
inent in civic life, having served the city 
as an alderman for some time. 


Dr. and Mrs. F. G. Yabsley, Kinsman, 
Ill., announce: the arrival in their home of 
a son, Francis George Kinsman, on 
February 7th. 


Friends of Dr. J. F. De Vine, Goshen, 
N. Y., will be interested to know that he 
was the first in New York State to sign 
application for a Federal test that his herd 
might be placed on the accredited list. Dr. 
De Vine is a breeder of pure-bred Hol- 
steins, Guernseys and Jerseys, including 
some of the most noted families of each 
breed. He has never had a reactor in his 
herd, consequently he is enthusiastic over 
the accredited herd system. 


Dr. C. D, Turney, Germantown, Pa., will 
move to Eaton, Pa., where he will take 
over the practice of Dr. A. S. Schlingman, 
who is retiring from a successful practice 
to engage in farming. 
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President 
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CAROTID BLED 
SERUM ONLY 


Because the Veterinarian always gets satisfactory 
results when our Carotid Bled Serum is used— 


High in Potency 


TRADE MARK 


Uniform in Quality 
Price Right ; 


Produced Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 23 
Send Your Orders to the Nearest Distributing Agency 


G. White, Kokomo, Ind. 
os Mull, Rushville, Ind. 
* Behrens, 610 & Third St., Bvans- 


. Alverson, Bloomington, 
we & Edwards, 636 BD. Grand Ave., 
Moines, Iowa. 


De. oo aor Deen ie Ne Main St., Dayton, 


Be SG i= a Conn, $11 Croghan St., Fremont, O. 
 , c. 


Mills, 
% + Soe, » Mi it, 9, Dak. 
; tchell, 


Missouri Valley Serum Commany 


809 Live Stock Exchange Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Fattening Western Lambs 
By J. H. SKInNER anp F. G. Kinc 


Bulletin No. 202, Purdue Experiment Sta- 
tion, LaFayette, Ind. 

The results of scientific feeding of lambs 
carried on at the Purdue Experiment Sta- 
tion show that the price of feed or the 
price of lambs does not necessarily deter- 
mine the profit to be made from lamb feed- 
ing. The results of the experiments showed 
that corn silage without hay did not prove 
satisfactory as roughage. Lambs fed corn 
and alfalfa hay made more rapid and more 
economical gains than those fed corn and 
clover hay. The selling value was also 
higher and the profit larger when alfalfa 
instead of clover hay was used. The addi- 
tion of corn silage to a ration of corn and 
alfalfa hay failed to increase the rate of 
gain or increase the cost of gain. 
Ground soy beans fed in comparison 
to cottonseed meal as a supplement pro- 
duced practically the same results as the 
cottonseed meal. The shearing of lambs 
at the beginning of the feeding experiments 
slightly increased the food consumption 
but decreased the rate of gain and in- 
creased the cost. Lambs fed in a well ven- 
tilated barn gained slightly less and at a 
slightly higher cost than those fed in open 
sheds. ‘a 


The Self-Feeder for Hogs 

By F. G. AsHprook AND R. E. GoncweEr. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 906, United States De- 

partment of Agriculture. 

The use of self-feeders for fattening hogs 
is growing in popularity. In their wild state 
hogs were self-fed animals, living upon such 
food as would satisfy their appetites, and un- 
der domestication they seem to thrive best 
when fed on the same principle. With the in- 
gredients of a good ration constantly before 
them, so that they can eat at will, hogs will 
gain more rapidly and more economically than 
when fed by hand, thus shortening the time 
and labor needed to bring them: to a certain 
weight. Results of experiments proving these 
facts are stated briefly in this bulletin, and 
plans for constructing various kinds of self- 
feeders are given, together with lists of ma- 
terials needed. 


Breeds of Dairy Cattle 
By H., P. Davis. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 893, United States De- 

partment of Agriculture. 
Conditions affecting dairying vary so great- 
ly in the different sections of the United 
States that many things must be considered 
in the selection of a suitable breed of dairy 
cattle. While breeds of dairy cattle differ 
in both conformation and general characteris- 
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tics, each has been developed for certain ends. 
In selecting needs, consideration should be 
given to factors which will fit into the indi- 
vidual néeds of the purchaser with due regard 
to the climate and the topography of the land 
where the farm is located. 

The prevailing type of each breed, and such 
other information as is contained in the bulle- 
tin should be of value to the breeder in begin- 
ning and carrying on his breeding operations. 





Standard Varieties of Chickens. II. The 
Mediterranean and Continental Classes 
By R. R. Srocum. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 893, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Egg production being the leading branch 
poultry keeping, as well as a very importdnt 
agricultural activity, it is important to the’ be- 
ginner in the business to know what breeds 
are the best egg producers and somewhat about 
their habits and charactéristics. Among the 
best egg producers are the Leghorns, white- 
faced Black Spanish Campines, Minorcas, and 
Anconas. The péculiarities of these various 
breeds are discussed in the bulletin in a prac- 

tical manner suited to busy people. 





Making Butter on a Farm 
By Wiu1am Waitt. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 876, United States De- 
pattment of Agriculture. 

Since the introduction of the creamery sys- 
tem of butter manufacture into the United 
States, butter-making on the farm has gradu- 
ally decreased and a marked change has taken 
place in the marketing of the product. How- 
ever, more than half of the butter in this coun- 
try is still made on the farms. Complete in- 
structions for making butter, including the 
use of a cream separator, methods for cooling 
and ripening the cream, etc., are given in the 
bulletin, as well as the after-care of the butter. 





Third Annual Report of the Creamery 
License Division 
Circular No. 63, Purdue Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The increasing number of calls for investi- 
gatiotis coming to the creamery license di- 
vision of the agricultural station demonstrates 
the appreciation of the work and is also help- 
ing to make the. work of more value to those 
who avail themselves of the benefit which it 
affords. A full report of the yéar’s activi- 
ties is given in the bulletin. 





Pasteurization of Sour. Farm-Skimmed 
Cream for Buttermaking 

Bulletin NO. 208, Purdue University, Agricul- 
tiiral Station, Lafayette, Ind. 

Reports of the experiments carried on at the 
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doubt prove of value to all those engaged in 
dairying whether on a large or small scale. 





Report Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, Iowa 
Veterinary Association 
By H. B. Treman, W. W. Dimock Anp CHas. 
Murray. 

Much interesting matter is contained in the 
annual report of the Iowa Veterinary Associa- 
tion, Ames, Iowa, for 1917. Valuable papers 
on questions of vital interest to practitioners 
and the discussions following are worthy of 

reful perusal by those desirous of keeping 

breast of the times in veterinary matters. 





isposal of City Garbage by Feeding to 
Hogs 
By F. G. Asuproox anp J. D. Drnour. 
Circular No. 80, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Garbage has been fed to hogs with vary- 
ing degrees of success. The information 
given ih this bulletin, although incomplete, 
will be sufficient to show the possibilities in 
the business when intelligently handled. 

The Department of Agriculture has under 
way a study of the situation with respect to 
feeding of city garbage to hogs, including 
the best method of handling, the feeding and 
fattening of stock, the most efficient and 
sanitary arrangement of equipment, the com- 
parative value of garbage as hog ration, and 
the comparative economy of garbage dis- 
posal by feeding to hogs compared with sys- 
tems of disposal by incineration, rendering. 
dumping or burying. The investigation will 
extend to all parts of the United States, al- 
though the work thus far has been done in 
the vicinity of the larger cities in the eastern 
states. Attention has also been given to a 
garbage feeding plant near Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and to hog-feeding operations carried 
on near Denver, St. Louis and Los Angeles. 





Feeding Dried Pressed Potatoes to Swine 
By F. G. AsHBROOK. 
Bulletin No. 596, U'nited States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Investigators in the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been carrying on experiments for 
the purpose of finding a suitable method of 
disposing of surplus potatoes on the farm. 
Experiments show that the feed is rich in 
fattening qualities and produces pork equal 
in quality to that produced by a ration of 
corn meal and tankage. 





Effect of Time of Digestion on the Hy- 
drélysis of Casein in the Presence of Starch, 
by J. S. McHargue, Kentucky Agricultural 


station are of great interest and will without 


Station, Journal of Agricultural Research. 
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Anti-White Scours Serum 
aCederle 


For the 
Prevention and Treatment of 


White Scours 


in Sucklings 


Investigations both in the United States and in Europe have conclusively 
established that with the aid of a potent ANTI-WHITE SCOURS SERUM it is 
possible to reduce the losses from this infection to a minimum or even to 
entirely eliminate them. It has been shown that losses, even in the most severe 
infections, which prior to the use of serum amounted to 75 to 100 per cent, were 
eliminated. In herds where the disease is prevalent, it is essential to administer 
to each calf as soon as possible after birth a protective dose of the serum. 


Repeated observations have established that different strains of the colon 
organism as well as organisms of the para-colon group are responsible for this 
disease. 


LEDERLE’S ANTI-WHITE SCOURS SERUM is obtained from horses 
which have been at first treated with suspensions of dead organisms containing 
various strains of B. coli, paracoli, metacoli, abortus, aerogenes and enteritidis. 
After the preparatory treatment, live cultures are injected intravenously into 
the horses, beginning with small amounts until the highest tolerance is reached. 
The serum is subjected to the agglutination test against the various strains 
used and it is required that the serum agglutinate each respective strain in a 
dilution of at least 1 to 1,500. 


Preventive doses of 10 c. c. @ $0.60 per dose. 
Curative doses of 30 c. c. @ $1.50 per dose. 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling 
Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 Williams Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 
1133 Marshall Field Firestone Building 1120 Maison Blanche 524 Granite Building 
Annex Building 20th St. and Grand Ave. Building 4th and Market &t. 
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Abortion Vaccine 


slederle 


For the 


Prevention of Contagious 
Abortion in Cattle 


Investigations by the English Commission and also by many other investigators 
have established that in order to produce immunity it is essential to administer 
large doses of vaccine. This fact has been given consideration in the prepara- 
tion of the LEDERLE ABORTION VACCINE. A complete treatment consists 
of 3 injections each containing 300 billion killed abortion bacilli in a 10 c. c. sus- 


pension. 


Various strains of B. Abortus isolated from many cases of contagious abor- 
tion in cattle, are cultivated on suitable culture media, suspended in physiological 
salt solution and rendered sterile, after which 0.25% trikresol is added. 


PACKAGES: LEDERLE’S ABORTION VACCINE is supplied in pack- 
ages containing 3 vials, comprising a complete immunizing treatment for one 


animal. 
Administered subcutaneously with an ordinary hypodermic syringe. 


Price, $2.00 Per Package 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling 
Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
1183 Marshall Field Firestone Building 1120 Maison Blanche 
Annex Building 20th St. and Grand Ave. Building 
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Business Opportunities 

For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 20 words or less; additional words 5 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 





ETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 

furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. 
Physicians, dentists and nurseg ed and 
cated. Drug stores for sale sg eSahehe in 
all states. F. V. Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Neb. Es- 
tablished 1904. 


OR SALE—Anti-Fis-Tract has been proven a 

reliable remedy for all fistulous tracts, actino- 
mycosis, etc. Full directions. $1.00 per doz 
Charges prepaid. I. G. Wimsett, D. V. M., Win- 
field, Kansas. 








FoR SALE—Between 200 and 300 copies of ‘‘Vet- 
erinary Clinical Notes,” by Dr. Mart R. Steffen, 
have slight defects in the binding. While they last 
I will send you a copy for $1.00 prepaid. Regular 
price was $2.00. About 200 pages of practical hints 
on all phases of veterinary practice; 131 subjects 
discussed. Address the author: Dr. Mart R. Steffen, 
Brillion, Wis. 





POSITION WANTED—Any kind of position or as- 
sistantship considered. Also consider partner- 
ship, etc. Graduate April, Chicago Vet. College. 
Age, 28. Married. Formerly employed handling 
stock. Considerable experience veterinary practice 
as assistant. Experienced also in castration, obstet- 
Bu spaying. Address, 1458, care F. V. Kniest, Bee 
ldg., Omaha, Neb. 





WaAnTED—A salesman in unoccupied territory to 
carry as a side-line, on commission, well-known 
article of interest to every veterinarian. Samples 
weigh only a few ounces. Address No. 334, care 
VETDPRINARY MEDICINE. 





ie 000 GUMMED LABELS, 75c, with name and ad- 

dress. Why pay more? Guaranteed. Orders 
filled before sunset. Send for samples. Minute-Man 
Printing House, Lapel, Ind. 


R OBEETS VETERINARY CLEARING HOUSE—If 
you want to sell your practice or’ are looking 
for a location, write us. 2918 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Fourteen representatives. 








r SALE—Old —ees practice, Modern 
home. Garage. Good town. Farming country. 
Twenty miles south of South Bend, Indiana. Bar- 
gain if taken soop. Best of reasons for selling. 
Address No. 335, care VETERINARY MEDICINE 





Large mixed practice in 
Will give “right man” in- 
Address “J,”" care VETERI- 


ANTED—Assistant. 

New York State. 
terest in business. 
NARY MEDICINE. 


For SALE—Established $3,500.00 practice in 
Northern Pennsylvania. Dwelling house, office 
and hospital, fully equipped. Having entered army, 
must sell. Ralph B. McCord, 2nd Lieut., V. R. C., 
47th Inf. Infirmary, Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 








FOR SALE—Practice in a good Iowa town of 
2,000. Closest veterinarian, 16 miles. Poor 
health, reason for selling. Dr. Fred W. Stuckey, 
Guttenburg, Iowa. 


For SALE—A high class suburban practice (one- 
half small animal practice), doing $450 to $850 a 
month. Price: $500 (one-third the value of the 
equipment) down and the remai: r on monthly 
payments of 10% of the practice done during the 
month. Only a good man can handle it. — 
No. 338, in care be VETERINARY MBDICI 





For SALE—$700.00 takes Northern Illinois 10- 
year, $3,000 practice, including operating table 
and drugs. Give graduate use of auto all year. 
Discount for cash. Address No. $44, care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 


FOr SALE—Fu ny equipped serum plant and heavy 
veterinary ctice. Largest number of pure 
bred cattle of any county in state. Bargain to some 
veterinarian. Take half cash down. Full partic- 
ulars. . Address, 1447, care F. V. Kniest, Bee Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. 








OR SALE—I will sell my $3,000 veterinary prac- 
tice for practically the price of the equipment, 
$250. Veterinarian speaking German can easily 
make $4,000 a year. No better farming or dairying 
country in the state—fine gravel and stone roads; 
farmers rich and collections 100%. Population of 
I am retiring from practice and 


the village 700. 
Address, Dr. M. P. Hunt, 


must have quick action. 
Frankenmuth, Mich. 





ANTED—Position as assistant veterinarian. Willi 

graduate April, 1918. Single man. Address, 

Wayne Alter, Indiana Veterinary College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





ANTED—Fosition as veterinarian’s assistant or 
partner, by 1909 graduate now employed; wide 
experience with public; age 386; married; hustler. 
References furnished. Address, No, 345, care VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 





WANTED— Assistant to veterinarian. Prefer one 
with some knowledge of country practice. Lo- 
cation, Western Pennsylvania. Good inducements 
to the right man. Address No. 345, care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 





WANTED—Skilled veterinarian would buy, rent 
or take charge of practice—owner going to 
war. Ten years’ experience country practice. Mar- 
ried. Address Dr. Edward Raven, 500 N. State St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





OR SALE—Veterinarians: Use Martin’s Punch- 

Firing Cautery. Will last a lifetime. Frice, 

$4.50. Prepaid. Dr. C. F. Martin & Co., Benton- 
ville, Ark. 





W ANTED—ASSISTANT STATE VETERINAR- 
IANS; salary $8 a day when working; minimum 
age 21. Examinations, open to residents of Ilinois to 
fill positions as needed in the Illinois State service, 
will be held April 20, 1918. For further details and 
application blank, address ILLINOIS STATE CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, Springfield, Illinois. 


FOr SALE—Set of Barcus stocks, good condition; 
cost $85.00. $30.00, f. o. b., takes them. L. 
W. Pratt, Andrew, Ind., Box 104. 


FoR SALE—Graham’s impregnator: Thirty c.c. 
Parke Davis Hypodermis, four needles. 

c.c, cClass-barrel hypodermic, two needles. 

Half price. Fred Molt, Quinton, Okla. 


POSITION WANTED—By an experienced veteri- 
narian on stock farm, serum plant or biological 
Good references 
Address No. 339, 











farm. Seven years’ experience. 
furnished. State salary paid. 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


F OR SALE—One Kyle operating table—used only 

a few times, just like new. Price, $55.00, f.0.b., 
Washington C. H., Ohio. ddress Mrs. Dr. N. P 
Smith, Washington, C. H., Ohio. 


ANTED—Used equine operating table and 

equipment. Send full nostigniars and wary, best 
— price, f.0.b. Address Dr. H. Kurtz, Mans- 
eld, 








ANTED—Position; young married man, gradu- 

ate, desires position as assistant in hospital, 
or lar; <a equine i bovine practice. Sober, reliable, 
capab best of references, willing worker. Au- 
dress No. 347, care VETEKINAKY MBDICINE 








ANTED—Position, city or country. Young 

graduate; ambitious, willing worker. Some 
experience. Can furnish own ineerameate Address 
No. 342, care VETERINARY MBDICINE 





WW ATED Position with veterinarian. Qne with 


cattle and swine practice preferred. Graduate 
1918, Chicago Veterinary Col hg Address No, 348, 


care VETERINARY MEDIC 


ANTED—Position with reliable veterinarian, as 
an assistant or form partnership. Seven * opty 


experience. of references seat 
pat tae 0. 348, care VET aRY MEDI. 





(Continued on page 60) 
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A NEW CREATION 
THE KLONDIKE 


Obstetrical Suit 


Something you have been 
praying for since time. 
Leave on your warm flannels. 
Just slip on a suit of Klondike 
oe : Obstetrical clothes over 
Ee ents: them. 

Write us at once and we will 
explain how it is done. 





The United States Surgical Supply Co. 
438 University Ave.,N.E. Minneapolis Minn. 























Wn. Hoffman ‘ih ch MIT al J. L. Cherry 


President and Manager Chief Veterinarian 


THE STOCK YARDS semi COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Kansas State Laws 


Didiseces’ Preventive Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum 


211 Central Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas U. S. Veterinary License No. 18 
A SERUM OF MERIT 


Because the best possible results are obtained from its use 


Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum produced by The Stock Yards Serum Company, 
Kansas City, Kansas, supplied in any quantities at a reasonable price 


Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
(Continuei from n7ge 56) 

OR SALE—Practice, Central Wisconsin. Popu- 

lation, 7,500. Stock country; good roads. Will 
pay for itself in two months. Wstablished 25 years. 
Terms to suit. Write me at once. Address Roberts 
ae Clearing House, 2918 Mich. Ave., Chi- 
cago, . 


W ANTED— Position as assistant or partner to vet- 
erinarian; graduate 1914. City and country 
Address No. 








experience; age 31 years; married. 
346, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





OR SALE—On account of other business I will 

sell my practice and equipment, including oper- 
ating table, drugs, instruments, books and office 
furniture. Here is a chance for somebody. Practice 
established 5 years; collections 100% good; fine 
roads; rich dairy farming country. It depends on 
you whether you do one thousand or four thousand 
a year—the field is here. If you want this, act 
quick. Price, $500.00, $100.00 cash, balance your 
Personal note for 1 year. Address Dr. M. R. Steffen, 
Brillion, Wis. 





W ANTED—Location or partnership wanted by 
Chicago graduate, eight years’ experience. Ad- 
dress No. 349, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FF OR SALE—Established $35,000 practice near 
Jackson, Mich. Fifteen miles to nearest com- 
Drugs, horses and outfit and auto included. 
Price right. This is the place for a man who is 
looking for business. Address No. 350, care VET- 
PRINARY MEDICINE. 

Canine Distemper Review of the Work of 
Various Investigators in the Attempt to Es- 
tablish the Primary Etiological Factor, by 
N. S. Ferry, Detroit, Mich. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Wisconsin Veterinary 
Medical Association, 1917. Studies from the 
Research Laboratory, Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Reprint No. 122, 1917. 


petitor. 





Indiana Feeding Siuffs Control, by E. G 
Proulx. Circular No. 72, Purdue University 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 


Desiccated Anthrax Antigen for Immuniza- 
tion Purposes, by N. S. Ferry, Detroit, Mich. 
Reprint from the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, May, 1917. 


Facis and Fallacies in Disinfection, by Her- 
bert C. Hamilton. Studies from the Research 
Laboratory, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Reprint No. 121, 1917. 


Standard for Pituitary Extract, Apparatus 
for Studying Effect of Drugs; Slide-Holder 
and Protector for Warming Stage; Deteriora- 
tion of Cannabis, the Lilly Scientific Bulletin, 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Cow Makes Farming More Profitable, 
by E. G. Bennett, state dairy commissioner, 
Missouri, issued by the International Harves- 
ter Co., Extension Department, Harvester 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Gossypol, the Toxic Substance in Cotton- 
seed, by W. A. Withers and Frank E. Carr- 
tuh, North Carolina Experiment Station, Jour- 
nal of Agricultural Research, Washington. 











THE STANDARD 
SERUM stands 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 32 
PURITY, PO- 


1 AM A “STANDARD” IMMUNE 
I HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
gAND, I KNOW IT IS THE BEST! 


WIRE or write our nearest distributing point. 
be there by the next Express. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


Dr. C. G. Glendinning, 
Clinton, Illinois 

Drs. Singer & Frailey 
Pana, Hlinois 


TENCY and in 
PUBLIC FAVOR. 


The Reason 


It is manufactured, sold to and 
administered by the Veteri- 


nary Profession. 


Your serum will 


Dr. W. J. Morgan 
Seaton, Illinois 
W. S. Clemmons 

Rives, Tennessee 


The Standard Serum Company 


Dr. D. H. BURCHAM, Pres. 


9, 11, 13, 15 South Second St., Kansas City, Kas. 




















